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flow one business man 
rebuilds his community, 
steers it on comeback 
road, lifts volume for 


his company, others 


New Tools 


For news of new money- 
making business tools 
—new machines, materi- 
als, methods—see $$ in 
Inventions, inside 


Time -W aster 


“In conference.” Does 


this mean wasted time? 
Or new ideas and swift 
decisions? It depends on 


how it’s handled 
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EW executives need to be “sold” on office dupli- Multigraph machines and methods have brought new 

cating. For after all, office duplicating is simply a quality and versatility; how they offer a wider range of - 
convenient, economical and efficient way of putting duplicating—from simple communications to ruled in 
words, lines and pictures to work for business. forms, stationery and illustrated pieces in color; how will 
Forms are needed to report and record transactions they enable you to effect new savings and carry out - 
—communications to inform and instruct—promo- more profit-building plans. ie 
tion pieces to cultivate good-will and stimulate sales. If you would like to have the complete story on Alr 
Even the smallest business requires some of these newly-developed, wide-range duplicating, talk to tere 
for daily use. your nearby Multigraph Man. You'll find MULTI- 7 
If you were to talk to the Multigraph Man, you'd | GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city sa 
find him spending /ess time in discussing the basic ‘phone books. Or write to us at address below. hou 
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showing you how recent developments have given WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION sha 
it new and broader advantages. He would explain how whi 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Most OBSERVERS point out that one of 
the really encouraging angles of the 
stock market’s recent spurt is the in- 
terest which the public is once more 
showing in it. 


For say what you will about Wall 
Street, there can be no argument that 
capital is the lifeblood of industry, and 
that the stock market is the heart 
which makes that lifeblood circulate. 


But without the phenomenal ability 
and unerring diplomacy of one man, 
public confidence and interest in the 
stock market might still be at the low 
point to which it sank in June a year 
ago. And to that important extent, 
American industry might be worse off 
than it is today. 


Scheduled for early publication is the 
inside story of this business man’s 
work in revising the New York Stock 
Exchange set-up, thus providing a firm 
foundation for the return of public 
confidence and dynamiting some of the 
many obstacles that stand in the way 
of new corporate financing on the 
scale the nation needs. 


* 


Astonishing things are now going on 
in the plastics industry—things that 
will eventually affect almost every busi- 
hess man, no matter what line of busi- 
ness he may be in. 


Already, of course, plastics have bat- 
tered their way into many of the 
strongholds of older materials. New 
strongholds are falling daily as new 
plastics with new qualities are an- 
nounced. 


But the end is not yet. Now taking 
shape are two new trends in plastics 
which may very possibly make what 
has happened in the past seem a mere 
introduction to a plastics future. What 
these two trends are and the far-reach- 
ing changes they may bring to indus- 
ty will be reported in a coming issue. 
~Tue Eprrors. 
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Are your conferences time-wasters? 
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cooperation, arbitration, and orderly 
methods and means. 
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Important: Congress refuses to accept 
more White House dictation. 





Auto sales prove that Americans are 
sill determined to go places. 








| agree with President Roosevelt that 
the U. S. should not treat war-waging 
dictators and defensive democracies 
alike. 







Kill the lending-spending scheme. It 
wears a false-face, to delude taxpayers 
who will have to foot the bill. 






Wheat and corn won’t continue to de- 
cline indefinitely. 







Expect New Deal personality fireworks 
at Washington soon. 






High building wage rates keep down 
building—and annual wage totals. 






The 1929 speculative orgy doesn’t rate 
one-two-three with the New Deal’s 
sending orgy. This history will con- 
m. 








The best labor relations are the best 
for stockholders. 






The richest crop farmers are reaping 
is Government largesse—raised by 
other taxpayers. 







Prosperity built on armament-building 
is jerry-building. 






When merchandise stock and Wall 
‘treet stocks are low, expect a rise. 







“Must” legislation no longer passes 
muster. Praise be! 






Selling Japan war materials is selling 
out the American people. 






Lonsumers are not curtailing con- 
sumption. 






“aving still is a saving virtue. 








It isn’t Roosevelt’s fault that he has 


10 money sense. He never had to have 
It, 
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A FAIR WITHIN A FAIR 


It has taken a World’s Fair to make us re- 
alize all over again that ours is not a com- 
monplace business. More than 12 months 
ago we undertook the task of erecting our 
own building at the New York World’s 
Fair. Today there has sprung up a trea- 
sure house of wonders devised by the in- 
ventive minds of an organization trained 
to think in terms of practical applications 
rather than spectacular showmanship. 








Instead of an ordinary cornerstone laying, we buried the Time 
Capsule with its significant message of our times for people who 
will live 5000 years from now. 


In our laboratory we discovered that everyday experimental 
equipment could be transformed into headline attractions for a 
Playground of Science where visitors crowd the aisles to see the 
shape of their own voices, transmit music over a beam of light, and 
demonstrate to themselves other mysteries of science. 


An engineer’s dream was brought to fulfillment in the form of a 
friendly Frankenstein who walks and talks, counts on his fingers 
and distinguishes colors to the delight and amazement of crowds 
who throng his every appearance. 


Our auditorium cannot accommodate the audiences who stand 
in line to witness the triumph of modern woman over drudgery, as 
accomplished by one of our lesser-known appliances. 


To add to the enchantment of the Fair as a whole, as well as our 
own building, Westinghouse engineers took advantage of the latest 
developments in illumination, hydraulics and control devices to 
create the Singing Tower of Light with its breath-taking symphony 
of music, water and light. 


Behind the scenes, Westinghouse has collaborated with the Fair 
and other exhibitors in making possible all the wonders of this 
World of Tomorrow. We furnished the lighting and power equip- 
ment for the spectacular Lagoon of Nations where thousands of 
fair-goers stand nightly in awed wonder. The longest electric stair- 
way in the country, the exterior lighting of the Perisphere, the 
production of Florida climate on Long Island, are examples of a 
few of our transportation, lighting and air conditioning contribu- 
tions to this greatest of all fairs. 


It is gratifying to realize that our own people were able to take a 
World’s Fair in their stride and handle it as they would any ordi- 
nary, everyday job. We hope you will visit our building and spend 
time enough with us to catch the spirit of Westinghouse which we 
have tried to interpret to you in our exhibits. 
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Thirst asks 
nothing more 


It’s natural to get thirsty ...anda 


frosty bottle of ice-cold Coca-Cola 


is the best friend thirst ever had. 
Delicious and 


Refreshing 


Enjoy one now, and get the feel of 
refreshment... pure refreshment 


... familiar to everyone. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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‘““WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 





Get Busy on Sales Plans 


Only sales can send a business enterprise ahead. Before 
you know it, the Fall season will be here. The preponderat- 
ing prospects are that those salesmanagers and salesforces 
who go hunting most intelligently and insistently will find 
a satisfactory number of birds in the bushes. 

Despite governmental raids upon the national pocket- 
book, many millions of families have money to spend, still 
have savings, still have unfilled wants. Americans, thank 
heaven, still are ambitious, still aspire to improve their 
lot, to own an automobile, to enjoy modernly-equipped 
homes, to buy securities, to protect their dependents by 
life-insurance policies, to give their offspring higher edu- 
cation, to enjoy recreation, travel, athletics, to keep abreast 
of the times through reading periodicals and books and 
other publications, to sport the latest 


Fact and Comment 
iy. 





prompted by desire to provide work for men unable to 
find work for themselves. It was not originated primarily 
to carry out “projects.” It was intended as a means to an 
end, the end being the temporary absorption of idle work- 
ers who could not maintain themselves. 

President Roosevelt, I well recall, declared most em- 
phatically in a radio talk that those granted relief work 
should not be paid wage rates which would encourage 
them to linger on the public payroll, but only such rates 
as would stimulate them to seek self-supporting employ- 
ment in private industry. He—and Congress—later altered 
this attitude. It was decreed that the “prevailing rate of 
wages” should be paid. Now that Washington has returned 
to President Roosevelt’s original idea, union leaders object, 
object so strongly that they ordered skilled workers to 
quit their relief jobs. 










































































radio. Nothing could be sillier, more short- 

The typical American relishes the Convictions Nor For SALE sighted. WPA did not go out begging 
new. For example: Charles H. Oppen- The extraordinary response of any class of wage earners to work for 
heimer, president, Designers for In- readers to this Editorial in our it. Only wage earners who couldn’t 
dustry, points out that new products last issue is reflected on page 30. provide for themselves were, generally 
developed by the du Pont Co. are speaking, eligible for WPA work 



































giving employment to 19,000 of their 
47,000 employees and account for 40% of total sales; that 
24% of Armstrong Cork’s sales are from new products 
developed within the last seven years; that Johns-Manville’s 
new or improved products within the last ten years are 
responsible for 43% of sales; that 60% of General Elec- 
tric’s sales are of products unknown ten years ago; that the 


Polaroid Corp. doubled its employees last year due to new 
products. 


Already there is demand by home-owners for air con- 
ditioning and for television. This demand, properly stimu- 
lated by advertising, will unquestionably expand. 

Don’t be caught napping. Take advantage of the Sum- 
mer season to map out aggressive sales plans to be 
launched immediately after Labor Day, when we tradi- 
tionally get back on the job, roll up our sleeves and start 
striving to forge ahead. Any business which drops out 
of sight is in danger of dropping out altogether. 


Some Basic WPA Facts 


President Roosevelt’s stand on the WPA “strike” is 
absolutely correct. Enumeration of basic facts will help to 
set the WPA controversy straight: 

WPA was not set up as a field for careers. It was 









relief. 

But grossly mistaken notions have developed among 
WPA employees. Some of them, it is disclosed, have 
smugly reposed in the WPA haven for some seven years, 
earning their living under far easier conditions than pre- 
vail in private employment. They apparently have got it 
into their heads that they are entitled to live off taxpayers 
indefinitely, doing little more than one week’s work a 
month in order to pocket their compensation. Congress 
having decreed that such old-timers be ousted temporarily 
in order to make place for others in distress, revolt has 
erupted. 

In short, the original purpose of WPA has been for- 
gotten by its beneficiaries. Their “strike” is, as President 
Roosevelt well put it, “against the Government.” The 
greater the number who can afford to give up their relief 
jobs, the greater the saving for taxpayers. Stoppage of 
work by them will not paralyze the functioning of the 
nation. It will save taxpayers’ money... . 

In my opinion, the greater confidence lately manifested 
by investors has been inspired in no small measure by the 
Government’s WPA stand and by the fact that Congress 
has curbed Government invasion of private enterprise 
by limiting TVA grants and area of operation. In other 
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respects, also, the trend has been towards the restoration 
of Americanism, towards discouragement of further 
descent towards collectivism, totalitarianism. 





Envy enervates—and handicaps. 
To get it, first learn to “take it.” 





Better Labor Relations Soon? 


Bedevilment by hot-headed labor agitators probably 
has passed its zenith. I believe better industrial labor rela- 
tions are in the offing. The viciously one-sided National 
Labor Relations Board is to be probed—and probably re- 
organized. Congress and state authorities have definitely 
turned against CIO and other labor lawlessness. Even 
President Roosevelt has shown scant sympathy with WPA 
strikers, fomented by Communistic trouble-raisers. 

In such basic industries as steel, motor-making, rail 
transportation, utilities, wage rates are the highest ever 
enjoyed. Union moderates are challenging firebrands. 
Public opinion has registered its verdict—in favor of law 
and order, arbitration, co-operation, conciliatoriness. 
Among decent workers, rebellion has set in against the 
instigation of strikes over non-essentials by handfuls of 
irresponsibles. The people patently have lost patience 
with CIO-A. F. of L. internecine squabbles which throw 
thousands of innocent victims into idleness. 

Above and beyond all this, genuine progress has been 
made among the employing classes towards effecting closer 
relationships with their workers, towards establishing more 
attractive labor conditions and labor benefits, towards 
revivifying a spirit of understanding loyalty. 

These facts are entitled to consideration in attempting 
to analyze America’s economic prospects from the longer- 
term point of view. 

Digging in, holding on, has helped 
many a man to win out. 








How to Get On in the World 


Chevrolet’s sales top the automobile industry, here and 
abroad. This company’s chief executives, therefore, pre- 
sumably are aces. Advice from them should be worth 
pondering. It so happens that both General Manager M. E. 
Coyle and General Salesmanager W. E. Holler have 
offered suggestions on how to get on in the world. Ad- 
dressing the sons of Chevrolet dealers graduating from 
the excellent school conducted by this unit of General 
Motors, Mr. Coyle enunciated this philosophy: 

“Try to be helpful to those around you. Do this un- 
selfishly. Be sincere. Have courage, and confidence in your 
job. The world isn’t finished yet. It is filled with oppor- 
tunity for everyone who has these qualities.” 

Bill Holler is among the most dynamic executives | 
have ever known. His vitality is inexhaustible. He radiates 
energy, enthusiasm seven days a week year after year, 
hardly ever snatching even a brief vacation. Many years 
ago he came to me, as an intimate friend, asking whether 
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he should throw in his lot with a certain other automobile 
leader or with General Motors. I unhesitatingly told him 
that the other notable was definitely on the toboggan, 
whereas General Motors was on the ascendant. At that time 
Bill Holler was earning perhaps $5,000 a year. He joined 
General Motors. 

His rise has been spectacular. He is today the com. 
mander-in-chief of the salesforce that markets more auto- 
mobiles than any other salesforce on the face of the earth. 
(His pay today is, as you can imagine, many times $5,000 
a year.) He offers this inspiring advice: 

“Don’t worry; opportunity is still here—particularly 
in the field of scientific selling. The only question is 
whether you and I are still ‘there’ in the sense of our being 
big enough and intelligent enough and strong enough to 
seize Opportunity and to make the most of it in our daily 
work!” 

After the manner of Britons who approve of a statement 
made by a speaker, to this I would enthusiastically add, 
“Hear! Hear!” 





If Rome had been built in a day it 
wouldn’t have amounted to much. 
Have patience—and plod. 





Statesmanship vs. Cliques 


Pressure groups are on the ascendant. Statesmanship is 
on the wane. For purely political reasons, domestic mine- 
owners have been accorded better than 70 cents an ounce 
for silver. This is a bonus of 100%—the world worth of 
silver is approximately 35 cents an ounce. But New Deal- 
ers extend this sop—at the expense of taxpayers—in order 
to win over legislators from silver-producing states. It is 
so easy to be lavish with other people’s money. 

Nor are silver miners the only beneficiaries of political 
huggermuggery, political horse-trading, political maneuver- 
ing. Observes the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “To save a do- 
mestic sugar crop worth only $34,000,000 annually, at 
the international price, the American people pay $410,- 
000,000 annually in consumers’ taxes, partly processing 
levy and partly tariff.” 

Note how the National Labor Relations Board has 
truckled to the tom-tom beating of John L. Lewis, CI0 
dictator. The Federal Administration raised not a finger 
to intervene until public indignation became insistent. 

The gigantic new lending-spending program is, in 4 
sense, yardage from the same cloth. It is a glorified pork- 
barrel orgy. It schemes to transfer from the pockets of 
taxpayers several billions of dollars and to put this colossal 
sum into the hands of political bodies in pre-Presidential 
election months. Three-and-a-half billions of dollars, astute- 
ly manipulated, should effect quite a lot of “pressure.” 

Signs multiply that American taxpayers are getting tired 
of being robbed, tired of footing staggering bills to enable 
political overlords to bribe voters, tired of unbridled ex 
penditures and ballooning Federal deficits. Authoritative 
polls of public opinion reveal that the majority of citizens 
have no desire to suffer four additional years of this. 














What Happened 


Stock market, rising steeply before 
leveling off, shows signs of falling in 
line with strengthening of industrial 
output (pp. 20, 25). Business senti- 
ment, too, is on the mend, qualified by 
a let’s-wait-and-see attitude. But farm 
prices continue to plunge, with wheat 
and corn leading the retreat. World 
supply of wheat rises to all-time-record 
levels as prices in the great Liverpool 
wheat market sink to equivalent of 48 
cents a bushel—lowest since trading 
began there in 1592. 


What’s Ahead 


Business news is dominated by fac- 
tors which make the outlook encourag- 
ing, though politics, Europe, labor and 
the trend of commodity prices are pos- 
sible clouds on the horizon (p. 20). 
But real improvement in stocks is not 
expectable until the usual August- 
September war-scare period is over 
ip. 28). 


Labor’s Turn 


With the tide of public opinion turn- 
ing against labor excesses (p. 8), 
events shaped by this trend are begin- 
ning to multiply and accelerate as July 
ends: New state laws place drastic 
curbs on labor activities (p. 16); Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board allows 
employers to petition for collective- 
bargaining elections among workers; 
Congress nevertheless votes to investi- 
gate NLRB’s conduct, the Wagner 
Act’s effect on business conditions, the 
necessity of amendments (p. 34) ; New 
York State’s highest court restrains 
secondary picketing, rules that unions 
must forbid violent picketing; U. S. 
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In the Business Spotlight 





Usually a comparatively dull spot in mid- 
Summer, this year Miami enjoyed a record 
July as citizens of the Winter-resort city 
spent $3,600,000 in overcharges returned to 
them by Florida Light & Power Co. Making 
the best of the matter, the utility got some 
of the money back by campaigning for 
appliance sales. 


District Court holds that Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no right to 
prescribe rules for treatment of work- 
ers affected by railroad mergers. 


New York Exodus 


U. S. Steel, Reynolds Metals and the 
Illinois Central Railroad are com- 
panies which have recently shifted 
their management center of gravity 
from New York City to regions where 
their operations are concentrated. 
Motives were to keep executives in 
closer touch with operations and 
local conditions, to prevent resent- 
ment against “absentee management” 








(Forses, Feb. 15, 1938). Now, the 
Southern Pacific joins their ranks in a 
shift by which President A. D. Mc- 
Donald in San Francisco takes on the 
duties of Chairman Hale Holden of 
New York, retiring after thirty-two 
years of railroad service (p. 17); 
while four Pacific Coast men—three 
San Franciscans, one from Los An- 
geles—replace four New York direc- 
tors. Another move makes the execu- 
tive committee exclusively Californian. 


Another Angle 


Competitive ' bidding for corporate 
securities, now in financial headlines, 
is another important angle of the in- 
dustrial trend toward decentralization 
and doing business with the home 
folks. Already standard practice for 
municipal issues and railroad equip- 
ment-trust certificates, Chairman Rob- 
ert R. Young of Alleghany Corp. is 
leading the fight to establish it in other 
fields. Proponents argue that corpora- 
tions will get higher prices for their 
securities; thus, financing costs will be 
cut. Opponents reply that competitive 
bidding may force the issuing price too 
high, resulting in loss to investors; 
that intimate, continuing relations 
between company and financing house 
are vital to the company’s best inter- 
ests, a relationship impossible if bids 
are shopped for. But one thing is cer- 
tain: When competitive bids are asked, 
financing houses outside New York 
can bid, thus paving the way for de- 
centralization of financing. 


Vacation Plans 


New data on paid-vacation plans in 
non-manufacturing industries is now 
available in a newly-published report 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Clarksville Comes Back 


Business is good in Clarksville, Tennessee—because a local banker had the foresight to see that 


the business man who serves his community serves business as well 


A FEW YEARS ago, a special private de- 
pression of its own, superimposed on 
the general business and farming de- 
pression, laid a blight on Montgomery 
County, Tenn. But today the salesmen 
who travel the region usually agree 
that the one town where business is 
uniformly better than elsewhere in 
their territories is its county seat, 
Clarksville. 

Since the county is strictly agricul- 
tural, search for the causes of its cur- 
rent prosperity must go back to the 
farms. 

But behind the farming methods 
that have brought this new prosperity 
is the independent business initiative 
of a self-starting country banker who 
saw the need for the new methods and 
supplied the sinews of war. The peo- 
ple of the community have done the 
rest. 

Those of his fellow-citizens who do 
not call him Bill speak of the banker 
as “Mr. William” or “Mr. Will,” titles 
of mingled affection and respect that 
ring a trifle archaic on ears used to 
big-city bustle and irreverence. His 
name is C. W. Bailey; he is president 
of The First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville. 

On the downgrade, Montgomery 
County’s story was the old familiar 
tale of single-cropping. Until forty 
years ago it was a rich country de- 
voted to many crops, and especially 
to livestock. But its rolling red fields 
are peculiarly fitted to a variety of 
tobacco that has ever been without 
honor in its own country. This leaf, 
hung high to cure and gain potency 
in windowless barns where sawdust 
fires smolder throughout the Autumn, 
is known as Dark Fired. For many 
years it has been cherished where men 
like their pipebowls filled with some- 
thing they can really taste. Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain, Holland, parts 
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of South America and Africa—here 
Dark Fired is in high esteem. 

As its popularity increased abroad, 
more and more Montgomery County 
fields were set out in tobacco rows. 

Then the World War brought a 
need for smokes to solace the soldiers 
in trench and dugout. The price of 
tobacco doubled. And when war prices 
fell with lessened demand, the growers 
of Dark Fired simply would not be- 
lieve it. They put it down to hard luck 
and kept right on raising the same 
crop, often on more acres. 

This was the mistake that proved 
almost fatal for the district. For con- 
sider what has been happening to the 
countries where once lay the market 
for Dark Fired. Spain’s market is 
gone, probably forever. Austria is 
swallowed into Germany. Hitler and 
Mussolini restrict imports, encourage 
use of home-grown substitutes, hinder 
foreign payments except for arma- 
ments. Of the long-standing customers, 





When he has money in the bank, this old 
farmer also has money in his jeans to spend 
in Clarksville stores 


only Holland and Africa and South’ 


America remain. 


It looked for a while as though 
Montgomery County might collapse 
along with tobacco prices. Tobacco ig 
a heavy-feeding plant. It robs the soil” 
of its fertility, and unless the plant 
food is restored the land becomes ™ 


valueless for field crops. After a few 
years of tobacco raising on a field, 
the farmer found it cheaper and easier 
to abandon that plot of ground and 


set tobacco rows in a fresh field. The - 


played-out acres quickly reverted to 
jimson weed and brambles. Also, they 
washed downhill. The county is hilly. 
Over-cropped, untended soil erodes 
rapidly in this region of heavy rains. 
More and more of the farm land be- 
came waste land, unused and steadily 
deteriorating. In brief, the county was 
not losing its income alone. More in- 
portant, it was losing its basic wealth 
of productive topsoil. 

If depression were not to become 
permanent, somebody had to do some- 
thing about it, and soon. Here is where 
William Bailey enters the drama. 

Born fifty-odd years ago in Clarks- 
ville, he went through fifth grade, then 
got work in a store. By his middle 
teens he decided to be a banker. So he 
hired out as junior clerk in The First 
National Bank. He rose through the 
ranks—which was no tremendous dis- 
tance—became cashier and eventually 
president. 

Today grey-haired, handsome, solid 
of build, self-educated to a degree of 
culture far exceeding many of his uni- 
versity-trained neighbors, he knows 
everybody in the county and every- 
body knows him. By no means the rich 
man of Clarksville nor yet its elder 
statesman, he is looked to by all a 
community leader. He is, in fact, the 
sparkplug of a surprising share of the 
town’s activities, though the bank is 
his one business interest. 

Banker Bailey had been watching 
the downward trend of local farming 
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trim, neat, prosperous. In 1934, 


Montgomery County farms are now 


they were anything but that 


and business for years, and 
sroping for ways to halt it. 
With the collapse of war prices 
back in 1919, he had for sev- 
eral years sent one man with 
horse and buggy through the 
county observing, checking up 
on farmers’ credit, seeking the 
facts. Out of this crude re- 
search a few homely truths be- 
gan to emerge. The farmer 
whose credit was best, who 
borrowed seldom and repaid 
promptly, was the rare farmer who 
had stood stubborn against the tobacco 
madness. Through the years the con- 
servative fellow managed to make a 
better-than-average income, and did it 
with a lot less strain on his nerves and 
on the local community. Moreover, he 
was conserving the capital wealth of 
his business—good land. 

Before Bailey could do anything 
about the situation, the farm depres- 
sion hit in the mid-twenties. There was 
no use preaching diversified farming 
‘omen who were hanging on by their 
eyebrows. But he had the idea, and 
he sat long evenings at his library 
desk planning just what could be ac- 
complished and how he would do it 
when the tide should turn, as eventu- 
ally it must. 

By 1933 things looked better. Bailey 
sent a young officer driving down the 


Banker Bailey with Farmer Pete Barker, who 
the idea for the “Four Pillars of Income” 





back roads to find how each farmer 
had weathered through. He had to 
know which farmers could repay loans 
before he could offer to lend. By late 
1934 he had developed a credit file on 
the 6,500 farmers of Montgomery 
County and in neighboring townships 
of adjacent counties. 

Bailey mailed out one circular let- 
ter to the farmers of good credit, but 
it was little more than a conventional 
expression of his bank’s willingness to 
lend to farmers who would diversify 
their operations. He was not satisfied 
with it. He knew that even a good 
cause must be dramatized, whether it’s 
to be sold to buyers or to Tennessee 
tobacco growers. So he spent day after 
day in the country visiting with farm- 
ers of the kind he wanted all his neigh- 
bors to be, all the time seeking an idea 
he could dramatize, a slogan to help 
fire the hearts of men who knew noth- 


gave him 
Plan 


Promoted by the bank, the town 
stockyards adequately serve the com- 
munity, keep local money at home 


ing else but tobacco growing. 

One day he stopped by to 
chat with Pete Barker, a pros- 
perous oldster who had never 
taken up with new-fangled 
single-cropping ideas. Old Pete 
invited him to sit down, gladly 
talked of the fifty years he had 
been farming. Then the old 
man explained why he had 
never been led astray by the 
false gods of easy money from 
one-crop farming. 

“My father taught me that a smart 
farmer doesn’t depend on any single 
source of income,” he reminisced. “He 
always said, ‘Pete, you’ve got to have 
the four pillars of income if you want 
to get along.’ ” 

“What’s that?” demanded the bank- 
er. “What four pillars of income?” 

“Why, Will, didn’t you ever hear 
of the four pillars of income?” asked 
Barker in surprise. “That means four 
regular incomes every year. I always 
depend on them to carry me through 
and pay me out of debt. In January, 
my tobacco money. In May, my lamb 
money. In July, wheat. In the Fall, 
I sell cattle and hogs enough to see 
me through until time to market 
my new crop of tobacco. In between 
times, of course, I sell small lots of 
fat hogs and livestock and other farm 
products. But all of my farming life 
I've worked to maintain those four 
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main pillars of income. They are what 
will give any farmer hereabouts a 
good living every year, and something 
to spare.” 

That night in his library Bailey 
pencilled out a manuscript titled “Four 
Pillars of Income,” and _ sub-titled, 
“Supported by a Foundation of Prac- 
tical Farming.” Within the week it was 
printed and in the mailbox of every 
farmer deemed good enough to merit 
a bank loan. It told the story as Old 
Pete Barker had recalled it, pointed 
up the moral and ended on the cheer- 
ful promise that the bank would lend 
money to any worthy applicant for 
placing his operations on the Four 
Pillars program. 


IT WAS EASIER TO ACCEPT 


The idea caught hold. In talking 
about local agriculture, everybody in- 
cluding farmers now mentions “The 
Four Pillars of Income.” The phrase 
has become part of Montgomery Coun- 
ty’s idiom. More importantly, the kind 
of agriculture it represents has been 
accepted by more and more farmers 
every year until today only the die- 
hards put their sole trust in tobacco. 

One reason why the idea made con- 
verts was that every step of Bailey’s 
plan was skilfully designed to make 
it steadily easier for a farmer to ac- 
cept it than to resist it. For example, 
there were few good beef cattle to be 
seen in the county. Too many of the 
cattle on local farms were low-grade; 
for profitable farming they needed to 
be sold and replaced. To sell livestock. 
farmers had to truck the animals twen- 
ty-six miles to Hopkinsville, Ky., where 
they spent the sale money instead of 
taking it back home to Clarksville. 

You could not wring the story from 
Bailey’s modest lips. But as nearly as 
the setting can be reconstructed, he 
had that puzzler all figured out. Some 
of his associates, with Mr. Will in- 
conspicucusly in the background, 
started to promote the idea of a Clarks- 
ville stockyards. They solicited sub- 
scriptions for capital stock from local 
sources as a means of furthering retail 
business. The bank bought stock and 
advanced money against subscriptions. 
Within a few weeks an auction ring 
and a few cattlepens—tiny by Chicago 
or Omaha standards, but adequate for 
the community—were erected and buy- 
ers from the principal packers were 
attending Wednesday sales where the 
auctioneer chants his bids just like the 
Lucky Strike radio auctioneer. 

Today on Wednesday afternoons 
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Clarksville’s streets and stores are 
crowded with farmers spending the 
livestock money that bulges their over- 
all pockets. This delights the mer- 
chants. More important from the com- 
munity standpoint, the added ease of 
hauling to market has siphoned out 
of the county a huge volume of old- 
time scrub cattle, known to the trade 
as canners, and has made a convenient 
outlet for the good stock of the future. 

What about replacing the scrub 
stock? The bank sent out to Texas for 
fifty young Hereford bulls, the white- 
faced beef breed. It then lent these 
animals without charge to farmers at 
strategic points scattered through the 
county. Under the contract the bull 
belonged to the bank but the custodian 
could keep him for two years by al- 
lowing the neighbors to breed their 
cows to him free of charge. 

National bank examiners were an- 
noyed at this unorthodox transaction. 
When Bailey obligingly put the 
animals into the suspect account of 
“Other Assets,” the examiners cheered 
up and cracked an accountantly pun 
by referring to them as his bulls re- 
ceivable. At the end of two years, 
most of the custodians bought their 
bulls. The bank got enough money 
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With boots and stick, Bailey continually 
tours the countryside, studying, analyzing, 
checking up, finding new fields for profit 


back to pay the original cost and fair 
interest on it. 

Montgomery County residents dur. 
ing this transition period have been 
able to see for themselves what is go. 
ing on. Pastures are now filled with 
whitefaced beef cows, calves, yearling 
steers—offspring of the bulls receiv. 
able. Rotund hogs of the better breeds 
are rooting in feed lots behind the beef 
cattle, with chickens behind the hogs. 
Sheep—their numbers have doubled in 
the county in two years—are clearing 
weeds from old abandoned fields new. 
ly fenced against roving dogs. Last 
June many fields were golden with 
heavy-headed wheat. Truly the Four 
Pillars of Income have become the 
reliance of the region’s agriculture. 

Nor is the change confined to crops. 
The precious topsoil, basic wealth of 
the community, is being conserved and 
fertility is being restored to thousands 
of acres. 


TWO-BIT WORDS ARE TABOO 


How has it all been brought about? 
Well, consider some circular letters © 
written by William Bailey and mailed 
out by the bank to the thousands of 
farmers to whom its officers are eager 
to lend money. 

Two years ago this Fall there was 
one called, “It Is Time to Cover Up 
for Winter.” Last Autumn was an- 
other headed, “It Is Time to Talk 
about Lime, Phosphate, and Cover 
Crops.” These printed letters tell the 
need and opportunity for soil conser- 
vation more dramatically than any 
official document, show how to take 
advantage of government subsidies 
where they apply, tie the plan into the 
Four Pillars of Income program, show 
the farmer how and why cover crops 
and soil enrichment will pay him 
profits. 

Mind you, these letters are not 
just preaching or advice. They are 
crammed with practical arguments 
from a home-town man to his neigh- 
bors, full of homely references and 
worded in the graceful, Anglo-Saxon 
local idiom. Phrases such as: “Likely 
that tendency to sell heifer calves will 
decline;” “That is a right sound ar- 
gument;” “There the livestock are 
grazing, a splendid sight to see.” When 
a farmer reads a folder written in that 
vein and signed by a respected local 
bank, he is not so likely to disregard it 
as if it came from an outside pundit 
using two-bit words. And when the 
farmers of a neighborhood gather at 

(Continued on page 33) 
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PriDE GOETH before a branch office. 

We haven’t arrived in business until 
we have branches. We list them on 
letterheads. We feature them in adver- 
tisements. Above all, we refer our in- 
quirers to them. 

It all came about as a means of 
better service to customers and a better 
talking point to prospects. We could 
serve them much better from a branch 
nearer them, we reasoned. 

But can we, and do we? 

There isn’t any greater delusion in 
business than the benefit of branches. 

Mails are so sure and prompt, tele- 
graph and teletype are so far-reaching 
and quick, the telephone is so com- 
pletely accessible to all our clients that 
the branch is an actual brake on busi- 
ness rather than an accelerator or har- 
vester of it. With the exception of cer- 
tain types of business in which the 
branches are the business, with only 
warehouses or buying or banking 
ofices at the top, there is scarcely a 
concern which could not increase its 
paying volume and its profits by drop- 
ing the branches. Certainly this is true 
of manufacturers, and they are the 
folks chiefly addressed here. 

Says one well-qualified observer, 
“Branches are plain exasperating: 
They continually stand between us and 
our efforts to buy from their concerns. 
Don’t put me down as a rebel or icono- 
clast, but my experience over many 
years where I have been steadily in 
contact with this very subject con- 
vinces me that we’ve gone haywire on 
the branch idea. 

“I bump into the same situation 
time after time. I try to get informa- 
tion or goods from a new source and 
'm rebuffed. I’m detoured to a branch 
and the branch just doesn’t have the 
experts or the executives from whom 
| must eventually get my information. 

“Believe me, a branch is just a haz- 
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Be Wary of Branches 


W. H. CONANT 


ard for the new customer to clear when 
he tries to do business, and I marvel 
that some realization of this situa- 
tion doesn’t trickle through to the big 
bosses.” 

Why should this be so? 

In practice, outposts of an organi- 
zation are too weak for gathering new 
fields or customers. They are cut off 
from the main power plant of respon- 
sible executives and expert technical 
men. They haven’t the hourly and 
daily backing and contact with the 
sources of impulse which make the 
business go. 

Branch salesmen become messenger 
boys; branch executives mere corre- 
spondents. And these executives are 





Here’s a new and controversial 
angle on an old business standby. 
You may not wholly agree with 
the conclusion. But now that far- 
flung business operations are at- 
tracting special taxes and other 
government penalties, it’s at least 
worth thinking about. 











the inherent defect in the branch office 
system. We set up a small replica of 
the home office organization in a 
branch to do business with the home 
office. Unfortunately, when we get 
down to scanning their daily work, 
that is their major activity. Their cor- 
respondence with, and their reports to, 
the home office form much too great a 
part of their total accomplishment. It’s 
treadmill work which creates no effec- 
tive return. Most of it would be totally 
unnecessary if the same salesmen trav- 
eled out of the home office. 

Why do so many concerns go in 
for branches? Why do so many smart 
business men fall for the idea? 

They believe there are these ad- 
vantages: 

1. Traveling expense is less for the 
same number of customer calls. 


2. More frequent calls will be 
made on customers and prospects. 
3. Territories will be combed more 
finely for new business. 
4. Closer contact can be main- 
tained against competitive inroads. 
5. Prestige is enhanced thereby. 
Let’s analyze them one by one. 


1. Branch office expenses, plus 
localized traveling, plus employees 
needed only because of running 


branches, nearly always exceed sales- 
men’s traveling expenses out of the 
home office for the same volume of 
paying business. 

2. More frequent calls of a local 
man receive less aggregate attention 
than the fewer calls of the visitor. 
There is almost universal recognition 
of the custom of receiving out-of-town 
callers when they come expressly for 
that purpose. 


3. The amount of “combing” done 
depends on the individual and not on 
whether he’s in town for his monthly 
calls or whether he lives there. It is 
purely a question of his personal drive 
and effectiveness. 

1. Closer contact is the only real 
excuse for a branch, but it is an ex- 
pensive luxury. Offsetting closer cus- 
tomer contact is the loss of contact 
with home office executives and organ- 
ization which is so tremendously im- 
portant. It includes loss of the inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm that always come 
from associated effort, shoulder to 
shoulder. 


5. Prestige? There’s a siren not 
easily rebuffed. But the same amount 
of money, if put into printed matter 
and publicity, would easily build up a 
standing to a higher point of recog- 
nition and net return. 

But this is all negative. How shall 
territories best be covered? 

By dealers, distributors, agencies; 
by men and groups in business for 
themselves on their own capital. By 
doing business through business or- 
ganizations in their own right and not 
through adopted wards of the foster- 
father home office. Let the commis- 
sions be generous; they’re not paid 
until earned. Let the territories be ex- 
clusive; they are not perpetual fran- 
chises. Let them have every possible 
opportunity to make money: The 
stronger they grow, the firmer the 
foundation they provide us. Whether 
they make much money or little money 
for the parent company, they’ll never 
run a loss for it. That can’t be said 
of branches. 
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“Let’s Have a Conference” 


Conferences may be time-wasting, futile sessions which bog down in ten minutes. Or they may 


sparkle with ideas, move swiftly toward sound decisions. It all depends on how you run them 


Ir you add together all the minutes 
wasted in conferences during a busi- 
ness year, how many days, weeks or 
months would it total? 

That isn’t such a foolish question. 
If you could adopt the role of specta- 
tor and listen in to the conferences you 
have called or have attended during 
the past week, you might easily make 
some amazing discoveries. But the un- 
ceasing pressure to get things done 
allows small time for spotting inefh- 
ciencies in our own actions. 

Conferences are called for a vast 
number of purposes for which they 
never would be called if operations 
really were efficient. 

Sometimes they are employed as a 
device to escape thinking. Not con- 
sciously, of course; but it is easier to 
wander down the corridor, collect a 
few confréres, and think out loud with 
an audience, than it is to just sit and 
wrestle with a problem. There’s some- 
thing delightful in having your mind 
joggled by association with other hu- 
man beings. But it is terribly inefficient 
in its use of others’ time. 


CONSIDER THE OTHER FELLOW 


Little group gatherings can be ex- 
tremely useful as a means of getting 
ideas from others without admitting 
our own lack of them. It is all too easy 
to call a conference and ask collec- 
tively for suggestions when our own 
well-springs run dry. But it isn’t the 
most efficient way to get ideas. Spring- 
ing a conference on associates or sub- 
ordinates requires that they think on 
the spot, and the best ideas don’t arise 
from spot demand. 

There is no particular virtue in en- 
throning efficiency for its own sake. 
But there is real virtue in striving to 
be considerate of others’ time. To 
waste one’s own time is permissible— 





Puitip H. Smitn draws from wide experi- 
ence to write on the human and technical 
problems of business. 
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penalties are swift. To waste the time 
of others is unpardonable. 

Efficient use of conference time is 
the responsibility of the person calling 
the conference. Whether a meeting is 
productive or degenerates into a buck- 
passing contest is largely a matter of 
preparation. Let’s eavesdrop on a typi- 
cial conference to see how it works: 

The conference is opened with a 
statement by the vice-president: “Our 
lease is running out. What do you fel- 
lows think about moving?” 

Because this is the ordinary variety 
of conference, it is the first knowl- 
edge the conferees have had about the 
lease. Their first impulse is to think; 
but silence is unwelcome at a time like 
this, so every man broaches an idea. 

Number One suggests moving over 
to the Avenue in that nice-looking 
building on the corner of Smith Street. 
Number Two advises moving out of 
the downtown district. Fifteen minutes 
elapse while these and other proposals 
are made for desirable locations. 

Then Number Three asks: “Why not 
renew the lease?” 

This last suggestion creates two op- 
posing camps among the conferees— 
one group wants to stay put, the other 
to move. Another quarter-hour passes 
in argument. 

Number Four then asks if the lease 
can be renewed. 

No, it isn’t definite that it can, but 
it is assumed to be possible. With this 
injection of doubt, the entire body 
veers away from taking a positive 
stand to ask some fundamental ques- 
tions. Are there any vacancies in the 
Avenue building and what would the 
rental be? Ten minutes skip along 
while questions are propounded for 
which there are no ready answers. 

At this point the conference breaks 
down under a load of “ifs” and “buts.” 
Someone suggests that the conference 
be postponed until answers can be 
found to the basic questions, and the 





idea is greeted with relief. Fifty min. 
utes have elapsed since the six men 
came together, and the only prog. 
ress is the discovery that more facts 
are needed before an intelligent deci- 
sion can be reached. 

Maybe you conduct your confer. 
ences on a sounder basis, but there are 
very few gatherings which couldn’t be 
improved by a little more preparation. 
In this particular instance, the valuable 
time of six men had been taken to no 


useful purpose. A less-valuable em. ° 


ployee could have been assigned the 
job of getting together all the facts and 
300 executive minutes could have been 
saved. 


IT HAPPENS EVERY DAY 


Quite recently I ran across a case 
where three officials of a company 
spent the better part of two weeks try- 
ing to draft a letter to a man in ref- 
erence to the liquidation of his estate 
in event of death. The matter was of 
vital concern to the company, but the 
time taken was due entirely to a desire 
to avoid all inference that the man 
would die eventually. It was thought 
that this required tact, diplomacy and 
the best brains in the concern. 

Actually, there were plenty of em 
ployees competent to draft letters and 
intelligent enough to know that one 
cannot speak of winding up a man’s 
estate without conveying a hint of 
death. Had their services been used, 
the many conferences could have been 
boiled down to one to choose the best 
letter, and possibly a follow-up to dis 
cuss revisions. 

That example seems utterly absurd. 
It is. No business man can read it 
without thinking “It can’t happen in 
my organization.” But things just 4 
foolish do happen every day. Our time 
wasting would be revealed as scandal 
ous if we took the time to stand of 
and examine our acts critically. The 
pressure to act, and act quickly, makes 
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buzzing the buzzer or dashing into the 
adjoining cubicle a mannerism of the 
day. The less forethought, the more 
conferences, until the business day be- 
comes one long-drawn-out social en- 
gagement. 

Days, weeks, even months of time 
could be saved by squeezing it out of 
conferences. And who hasn’t use for 
more time in this age of hustle and 
bustle? 

The saving can be made by adopting 
the practice of preparing an agenda 
for every conference. Get the basic 
facts and put them down on paper. 
See that every man attending gets a 
copy. Better yet, see that a copy is 
given to every conferee in advance of 
the meeting so that some prior thought 
can be given to the problem in hand. 
If the problem is sprung for the first 
time at the conference, there is likely 
to be a long silence while the agenda 
is read. That is all time lost, because 
the reading could have been done at 
odd moments. 

There is another advantage to this 
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practice of preparation. It helps to 
pose the problem, and a problem ac- 
curately defined is a problem half 
solved. 

Then, too, with the purpose of the 
meeting set down in black and white 
there is less possibility of rambling. 
Who hasn’t been in a conference in 
which the subject matter got tangled 
in the conferees’ hair and almost lost? 
Who hasn’t experienced an elusive dis- 
cussion which was finally brought to 
earth by some clear-thinking indi- 
vidual’s inquiry, “What is it we are 
trying to decide?” 


Of course, you are not among those 
who waste time in conference. Just the 
same, it might be amusing to check 
and substantiate your efficiency. It is 
possible that you have slipped a bit; 
inefficiencies do creep in without our 
knowing it, while efficiencies have to 
be striven for. There are three ways to 
make the check-up: 

One: The next time you hold a con- 
ference, make a list of the questions 
which come up in the meeting which 
could have been anticipated and for 
which answers could have been ready. 

Two: Tally the number of confer- 
ences held for any single purpose. 
When a decision is reached finally, be 
honest in your appraisal—how many 
of them were necessary ? 

Three: If after applying a rigid 
check, you discover no waste of time, 
there is one further move you can 
make—ask your secretary. If you have 
a competent one, her judgment will be 
worth some consideration. 

But after all, reform without ex- 
posure to censure is more pleasant. 


FOR A QUICK DECISION 


If a conference is preceded by a 
good job of fact-finding, and perhaps 
a statement of pros and cons, time can 
be saved on two counts—first, there 
will be no need for long delving; 
second, a decision can be reached more 
quickly because discussion is kept on 
the right track. Sometimes, prepara- 
tion can even obviate the need to call 
a conference, saving time all around. 








Conference 




























Monday: Get basic facts 





Wednesday, 10: 





the problem, prepare an agenda 


Ideas come fast, questions are settled 
swiftly, because everyone has thought things over in advance 












on Tuesday: Give everyone con- 


cerned the facts and the agenda 











Wednesday, 10:30: “We 
really got something done” 
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Anti-Labor Groundswell 


DON SAMSON 


NoruHinc short of a groundswell of 
anti-labor laws has sprung from this 
year’s sessions of state legislatures, 
which have recently adjourned. 

This move on the part of the states 
is. of course, a direct reversal of the 
previous trend in state legislation. In 
many cases, it marks a new concept of 
collective bargaining over wages, hours 
and working conditions. Yet it is the 
inevitable answer to the long series of 
strikes. walkouts and other labor dis- 
turbances which have followed the in- 
troduction of pro-labor state laws pat- 
terned after the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

Of the eighteen labor laws passed 
by the forty-six state legislatures which 
have been in regular or special session 
in 1939, four (in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Pennsylvania) pro- 
hibit certain “unfair labor practices” 
by employees as well as by employers: 
five (in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania and Oklahoma) for- 
bid sit-down strikes; and two (in Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania) make it 
easier for industry to get injunctions 
against strikes, picketing. etc. 

In addition, Florida passed a law 
requiring the licensing of labor or- 
ganizations, or any group of workers, 
and reserved the right to withhold a 
license “if the motives and purposes 
of the group are not satisfactory.”* 

One of the most important actions. 
or rather reactions, of the year was the 
repeal of Wisconsin’s Labor Relations 
Act, and the substitution for it of a 
measure which prohibits employees, as 
well as employers, from engaging in 
enumerated labor practices. 

Wisconsin’s substitute, which is 
called the “Employment Peace Act,” 
was sponsored by the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Agriculture (an organization of 
80.000 members) and gives employers 
the right to petition for determination 


“Of the six pro-labor laws passed, three are 
regarded as noteworthy: Connecticut and New 
Mexico passed anti-injunction laws; Massachu- 
setts amended its Labor Relations Act to safe- 
guard craft wnits. 
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of employee representatives. Contain- 
ing several provisions of an “equaliz- 
ing” character, the law requires unions 
to give ten days’ notice before going 
on strike when perishable farm foods 
are involved. Other unfair employee 
practices include mass picketing, pick- 
eting or boycotting an employer unless 
a strike has been called by a majority 
of the employees involved, sit-down 





New State Laws Pronwipir— 











International photos 
. interference with shipments 


strikes, intimidating other employees, 

A somewhat similar bill, which has 
been dubbed a “two-sided Wagner 
law,” was passed by the Minnesota 
legislature. Providing for a labor con. 
ciliator (to mediate disputes and pro. 
mote the use of voluntary arbitration) , 
the law is one which many legislators 
believe will be a model for all other 
states. 

The law resulted from several dis. 
orderly strikes that impinged directly 
on the farmers of the state; it was, 
in fact, hatched by rural members of 
the legislature who were determined to 
impose severe restrictions on organ- 
ized labor. 

This bill not only defines the unfair 
labor practices of both employers and 
employees, but also holds that all un. 
fair practices on both sides be punish- 
able as misdemeanors. The unfair 
practices affecting employers are about 
the same as those in the National 
Labor Relations Act. Those affecting 
employees forbid sit-down strikes; 


strikes called without ten days’ notice . 


to employers; all interference with 
shipments at place of employment; 
picketing by non-employees (paid or 
unpaid) unless a majority of the pick- 
ets are employees of the struck place; 
and the use of more than one picket 
at a single entrance of a place where 
no strike is in progress. 

Though Pennsylvania did not repeal 
its “‘littlke Wagner act,” as did Wiscon- 
sin, anti-labor amendments _ passed 
during the last session gave its old 
law two sides, so that it closely re- 
sembles the new laws of both Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. 

Champions of labor declare that 
unions, caught up in this groundswell 
of anti-labor legislation, will appeal to 
the Federal courts “to escape the 
effects of some of these new laws.” 

Others, however, doubt if this would 
do much good. As a matter of fact. 
this groundswell of anti-labor legisla- 
tion in the states is cited as one reason 
why the National Labor Relations 
Board has just recently favored indus- 
try by making two changes in its rules 
and regulations. One grants employers 
the right to petition the Board to de 
termine questions of representation 
when two or more unions claim to 
represent the majority of employees. 
The other extends from five to tet 
days the minimum notice of a hearing 
to an employer charged with unfair 
labor practices. 





Don SAMSON is an associate editor of Forst’. 
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ToP-FLIGHT railway positions used to 
fall, more often than not, to men who 
started at the bottom without benefit 
of college education. But this is steadi- 
ly becoming less true. 

The latest major railway promotion, 


that of Angus D. McDonald, Southern - 


Pacific president who now assumes 


also the duties performed by retiring : 


Chairman Hale Holden, is a Notre 


Dame University product. His rise ““’ 


probably is partly due to the fact that 
he made up his mind to become a rail- 
roader while he was still in his 
tender “teens. He just naturally 
gravitated to Southern Pacific 
when he left college. As he ex- 
plains it: 

“I inherited the work. My 
father, -Angus McDonald Sr., 
worked fifty years for the 
Southern Pacific. Even as a little 
boy in Texas I knew I was going 
to work for the road. I never had 
any other ambition.” 

Instead of choosing manual 
labor, he became interested in 
figures. He early made his mark 
in the accountancy end. But he 
studied what lay behind the statistics 
he handled. Result: He developed a 
srasp of what was what railroadwise. 
He was appointed the first treasurer 
of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

After he started molding the fig- 
ures. as an executive out on the road, 
his advancement was rapid. He com- 
bined vision with enthusiasm and in- 
defatigable industriousness. . . . 

So, he was made a director fourteen 
years ago, later president. Now this 
strapping, broad-shouldered, blondish 
Scotsman, a glutton for work, takes 
over the combined duties of chairman 
and president. 

He is an ardent believer in the 
West’s future, destiny. S. P.’s offices 
used to be in New York. Under 








A. D. McDonaLp 
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CLOSE-UPS 
OF 
HIGH-UPS 


THE MOST POPULAR World’s Fair ex- 
hibit is that of General Motors. There- 
by hangs a tale heretofore untold. 

The corporation originally planned 
an elaborate but not revolutionary 
building and contents. Those responsi- 
ble were rather proud of it. 

But when it was submitted to Chair- 
man A. P. Sloan, he pitched it into 
the waste basket. He personally got 
busy. With the results achieved. 

I understand that this organization 
has spent more millions than any other 
at the World’s Fair. The queues in 
front of it day after day are the longest 
at the World’s Fair, convincing testi- 
monial to the unique attractiveness of 
what visitors see and enjoy. 


Mr. Sloan’s business philosophy is: 











T. A. BUCKNER 


“Realize the necessity of doing a better 
job every day.” 


: HE was BoRN in Cherryville, Pa., 
' seventy-six years ago, started humbly 


as a store clerk in Nanticoke, Pa. Now 


' he donates a priceless collection of old 
Italian masters to the National Gallery 
' of Art, gifted by ex-Banker Andrew 


W. Mellon. In the interval he toiled 
incessantly to build up a chain of 5-10- 
25-cent stores, never taking time off to 
get married. 

He is Samuel H. Kress. His 
generosity has brought him a 
cordial “thank you” letter from 
President Roosevelt. 

“Rugged individualists” have 
contributed incalculably to the 
enrichment of America. Should 
the breed ever be annihilated, 
the consequences will not be 
wholly happy. 


Not MANY business organiza- 
tions in this young country could 
organize Half-Century Clubs. 
One exception is the New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Active and retired employees who 
have served in the home office at least 
fifty years have just formed the Nylic 
Half-Century Club, with twenty-one 
charter members. Of these, thirteen are 
still active. Each member sports a gold 
medal, gift of the company. Hamilton 
W. Fish (retired) was elected chair- 
man because of his record of fully 
sixty years’ service. The oldest mem- 
ber still in active harness is Thomas 
A. Buckner, chairman of the board. 
Next year he will round out three- 
score years of service. 

Sentiment in business should be 
prized, encouraged. We have too little 
of it, too much of the opposite. 


J. P. Morcan must have “It.” King 
George VI is the third British 





McDonald they were moved to 
San Francisco, where he feels 
very much at home. Said he, 
when elected president: 

“The marvelous development 
of the West and Southwest will 
keep me busy trying to catch up 
with it. The Southern Pacific 
tuns through prosperous, grow- 
ing country; country where one 
day's dreams are the next day’s 
miracles and the third day’s 
commonplaces.” 

Moral: If you want to get on, 
Very early in life decide what 
you want to be. 





Pon 2 Aeathowlawt he 


Nep GroesBeck, of Electric Bond & Share 
Percy JoHNsTON, of Chemical Bank, New York 
Frank HiapkI, Billy the Oysterman waiter 

FRED SARGENT, Railroader 


Tom Wuite, of Hearst organization 


sovereign to accept an invitation 
to shoot over his grouse moors 
on the famous Twelfth of August. 
the historic opening day of the 
season. George V was an A-l 
shot. His oldest son, now Duke 
of Windsor, less so. The present 
ruler, in-between. 


Rapio City has become the 
strongest magnet for visitors to 
New York. The genius who has 
made Rockefeller Center unique- 
ly attractive is Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, second son of John D. Jr. 








Keep your eye on him. 
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In the Business Spotlight 





(Continued from page 9) 





by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Main points: Most vacation periods 
vary by length of service; time granted 
ranges between one and four weeks; 
employees are usually paid before 
vacation begins or at their option. 


Goodwill Builder 


Business men in Tyler, Texas, have 
developed a long-range goodwill-to- 
business plan that’s simple, inexpen- 
sive and worth serious study by ex- 
ecutives in other cities. 

Originated by Milton Vanderpool, 
manager of the Ideal Baking Co., the 
program brings the school children of 
Tyler’s trade territory in to visit the 
leading industrial plants of the East 
Texas city of 17,000. During the last 
school term, nearly 15,000 students 
made organized inspections of a bak- 
ery, an overall factory, a meat-packing 
plant, a candy factory, a crate and 
packing-box plant and a_ wholesale 
grocery house. The plan is jointly op- 
erated by the companies visited. 

The original approach was made 
through school superintendents, who 
were invited to send their pupils on 
the tour by Ideal Bakery routemen 
making their regular rounds; a cash 
prize went to the routeman who lined 
up the largest number for the tour. 

The purpose of the visiting program 
is twofold: To add practical, first-hand 
knowledge to schoolroom theory, and 
to build goodwill among what Vander- 
pool calls “the buyers of tomorrow.” 
As for results: “We've never done any- 
thing in the way of advertising or pub- 
licity,” he declares, “that has built so 
much goodwill where it counts. for so 
little money.” 


Rubber From Gas 


Though many substitutes for rubber 
have reached the market, none has 
gone much further. Reason: Synthetics, 
effective as they may be, have been 
double—if not triple—the price of the 
natural product. 

But now the Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., of Chicago, announces that it 
will soon market a synthetic at a price 
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comparable to present rubber quota- 
tions. 

The new substance is produced from 
butane, a gas by-product of oil re- 
fining. (Most synthetics are processed 
from salt, coal or sulphur.) According 
to Universal, some 16,000,000,000 
pounds of butane a year are available 
in the U. S.—enough to produce ten 
times more rubber than is currently 
used by industry. 

Universal believes its new product 
will free the world of dependence on 
far-off jungles for its rubber. In the 
meantime, industry is waiting to see 
actual evidence of the new product’s 
low cost and qualities. 


Fewer Loans 


In sharp contrast with efforts now 
under way to furnish additional credit 
to small business, applications for 
loans at Federal Reserve Banks last 
month dwindled close to the vanishing 
point. 

In commercial banking circles, this 
is held to be strong evidence that cred- 


m8 BY 


it requirements are being satisfied, that 
sound potential borrowers who fail to 
obtain loans scarcely exist. 

On the other hand, sponsors of plans 
to devise new credit machinery declare 
that interest rates are too high, that 
many sound loans would be made jf 
rates were lowered. 

Reserve officials, however, report 
that present or even higher rates are 
necessary to cover losses. 


Sales to Employees 


A recent study of employee pur. 
chases, conducted by the National Re. 
tail Dry Goods Association, reveals 
that “many stores may be overlooking 
acres of diamonds in sales to em. 
ployees.” : 

Most stores, it was found, get only 
4.76% of their total sales from em- 
ployees, and make no effort to develop 
such sales. 

Yet this business is worth more than 


the actual dollars involved, N.R.D.G.A. 


says, for employee purchases often. 


disclose reasons for unsatisfactory cus. 
tomer volume, and stimulate employee 
enthusiasm or indicate the lack of it. 

Of the stores studied, most rely sole- 
ly on discounts (from 10% to 20%) 
to promote employee transactions. A 
few stores, realizing the importance of 
such sales, stage fashion shows for en- 
ployees, and issue bulletins advising 


Private capital marches toward a triumph in better housing at lower cost as Metropolita 
Life Insurance Co.’s 129-acre, $65,000,000 project in New York City takes form. Unaided by 
government subsidies or tax concessions, Metropolitan expects the development, accommodat- 
ing up to 40,000 people, to be a profitable investment (Forses, April 1, p. 12). (Wide World) 
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them of new, regular-stock merchan- 
dise in which they might be particu- 
larly interested. 

On the other hand, another recent 
study of the Association shows that 
most department and specialty stores 
are turning to the use of multiple 
prices to increase sales volume. 

Multiple prices (the offer of three 
pairs of men’s 35c socks for $1, or two 
15c toothbrushes for a quarter) have 
great appeal to the thrifty instincts 
of customers, the Association says. 
Articles, however, must be of such a 
nature that the customer will need 
them in quantities. The item most fre- 
quently offered at multiple prices by 
the stores studied is hosiery, though 
toilet articles, notions, curtains, groc- 
eries and underwear were named as 
typical multiple-price offerings. 

The levels at which multiple prices 
find the greatest consumer acceptance, 
in the opinion of the reporting stores, 
are the popular and medium ranges. 

An interesting point of view was 
expressed by a few of the stores: That 
it is not worthwhile to make multiple- 
price offers on nationally advertised 
merchandise. 


Will Ask Hearing 


The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, with 
headquarters in New York City, will 
soon invite leading business executives 
to attend a conference. 

The subject to be discussed: Work- 
ing wives. 

For years, the Federation has cam- 
paigned to curb “influences that give 
rise to resentment against married 
women working.” For years, however, 
the back-to-the-home movement has 
gained ground. So much, in fact, that 
many employers hesitate to hire a 
married woman, says the Federation, 
while several states have been con- 
sidering legislation that would force 
married women out of public employ- 
ment.* 

So the Federation, in a new move to 
get a “fair deal” for the working wife, 
is making its first direct appeal to 
leaders of industry. 

Across the conference table, the 
Federation will state its case: (1) That 
women, married or single, are entitled 
to the benefits of the Constitutional 

“While no state has yet passed a law, restrictions 
are effective in Alabama (by the Governor's 
order), in Texas, Tennessee and Utah (by resolu- 
tion). Late in July, however, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court advised the State Legislature that 


several restrictive measures pending before it were 
unconstitutional.” 
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NEW-MODEL TIME in the tractor 
industry has this year brought a 
sharp downward slant in average 
prices, caused by announcements of 
no less than four new and lower- 
priced units. 

With Allis-Chalmers, Deere and 
Ford already entered in the race 
(their new tractors are selling for 
$495, $475 and $585, respectively ) , 
International Harvester Co. now 
joins them by means of a new, 
small tractor priced at $515 on 
rubber-tired wheels (see photo- 
graph). An entirely new addition to 
the “Farmall” line, the Farmall-A 
has been designed to do all the 
work on the small farm, to “replace 
the last team on the big farm.” 

Meanwhile, J. I. Case Co. unveiled 
four new tractor models, the lowest- 
priced one selling for $720. Prefer- 
ring to stay out of the cat-and-dog 
fight that may develop in the rock- 
bottom price range, Case is stress- 
ing new features, low upkeep and 
depreciation charges, “low total 
farm power cost.” 

Another company which is side- 
stepping the rock-bottom price 
range is Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co. Emphasis is on new 
features in its line, particularly the 
“Comfortractor” angle—a tractor 





IHC Enters the Ring 





with a cab “as modern and up-to- 
date as the body on your new auto- 
mobile,” which can be dust-proofed, 
heated, equipped with radio and 
cigar lighter. Minneapolis-Moline’s 
lowest-priced tractor sells for $925 
with the cab; but farmers who 
aren't so strong for comfort can 
buy another model without the cab 
for $788. 








guarantees against arbitrary discrimi- 
nation; (2) that many young people 
could not marry unless the wife 
worked too; (3) that the money spent 
by the working wife creates new jobs; 
and (4) that many women make note- 
worthy contributions to business. 


Railroad Days 


One big reason for the elaborate 
pageantry at the New York World’s 
Fair railroad exhibit is the industry’s 
ardent desire to make up many years 
of lost time in cultivating public and 
shippers’ goodwill. 

Meanwhile, a few roads have been 
driving ahead with programs which 
have a homier touch. One is the Mis- 
souri Pacific, which recently staged 
“Missouri Pacific Day” at Hoisington, 
Mo., where activity in its shops plays 
a large part in local prosperity. The 
program included an open house at 
the shops for Hoisington people, dem- 








onstrations of locomotive repairs, a 
civic parade, and an evening enter- 
tainment in the new city auditorium, 
during which Missouri Pacific officials 
got in some good arguments for back- 
ing the railroad. 

On a larger scale was B. & O. Day 
in New Castle, Pa., where the whole 
town turned out under the leadership 
of the Greater New Castle Association. 
From as far away as Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Akron and Cleveland, execu- 
tives and employees of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad arrived on special trains 
to join townspeople in the celebration. 
Visits to the B. & O. shops, trips 
through local factories, a field day in 
the afternoon and a grand banquet 
at night riveted the relations between 
New Castle business men and the rail- 
road which serves their businesses, 
driving home the one point which the 
B. & O. wanted above all others to 
make—that it is a “good neighbor 
railroad.” 
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B. C. FORBES ENUMERATES— 


Twenty-F ive Impressive 


Favorable Developments 


TWENTY-FIVE favorable facts, factors, 
figures: 

1. Summer retail trade is holding 
up better than usual, appreciably above 
last year. 

2. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
yardstick, after staying at 92 during 
April and May, advanced to 97 in 
June, and promises to make an even 
better showing for July. 

3. Home-owners are increasing pur- 
chases beyond sheer necessities. Fur- 
niture and other house furnishings, 
domestic electric appliances, expendi- 
tures for amusement and recreation 
are moderately expanding. General 
Electric and Westinghouse have 
booked far more orders. 

4. So far this year a distinctly 
larger number of individuals and 
families have taken steps to become 
home-owners. 

5. Automobile sales have run 43% 
ahead of last year; and the prospect 
is that demand will be stimulated this 
year early by the offering of new 
models. 

6. More people are installing tele- 
phones. 

7. The steel industry spurted spirit- 
edly during July. Before long it may 
register production double that of 
twelve months ago. Miscellaneous calls 
for steel are quite encouraging. 

8. A greater number of life insur- 
ance policies are being sold, a very 
healthy sign. 
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9. Postal receipts, a rather depend- 
able economic barometer, have been 
rising. 

10. Electric power consumption, 
which normally recedes during mid- 
Summer, has been ascending impres- 
sively. 

11. A veritable boom has blossomed 
in shipbuilding. 

12. Railroad freight is moving bet- 
ter than 11% above 1938, operating 
costs have been somewhat reduced, 
net financial results therefore are bet- 
ter. No new bankruptcies have oc- 
curred. (Congress is still dilly-dallying 
over enactment of helpful railway leg- 
islation. ) 

13. Textile mills are able to main- 
tain reasonable output. 

14. Employment has registered at 
least mild gains. And public sentiment 
has definitely turned against the incit- 
ing of strikes. 

15. Second-quarter corporation re- 
ports thus far issued disclose profits 
fully one-third above the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

16. Employers welcome the decision 
of Congress to investigate the National 
Labor Law and its board of admin- 
istrators with a view to evolving and 
enacting reforms calculated to bring 
about a more equitable labor situa- 
tion. 

17. The stand taken by the public, 
by Congress, by President Roosevelt 
against the amazing “strike” of WPA 


workers has heartened thoughtful citi- 
zens. 

18. So has the vote in Congress to 
curb TVA activities. (This is another 
most significant straw showing how 
the wind is blowing in favor of afford. 
ing private enterprise rational oppor. 
tunity to function effectively.) 

19. The original sum asked by 
President Roosevelt for lending-spend- 
ing has been cut half-a-million. But it 
still represents a monstrous “pork 
barrel” pre-election fund, the spending 
of which will be very largely in the 
hands of bureaucrats, not within strict 
control of Congress. 

20. Passage of the Hatch bill, de- 
signed to root out political corruption 
of voters, is applauded by all who have 
viewed with grave apprehension what 
has happened electionwise under the 
New Deal. How effective this measure 
will prove, in face of a new colossal 
pork barrel, remains to be seen. 

21. Congress further revealed its in- 
dependence by refusing — rightly or 
wrongly — to abrogate the neutrality 
law, despite white-hot pressure from — 
the White House. 

22. Every authoritative sounding of 
public opinion reveals that the ma- 
jority of citizens are uncompromising- 
ly opposed to re-electing Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for a third term. Even many 
of those who approve of his record 
rebel against having him break Amer- 
ica’s history-long precedent. Moreover, 
the trend unmistakably is towards a 
greater show of conciliation and co- 
operation by the Administration in 
furthering better business and greater 
employment. 

23. International clouds have lifted 
a little since Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain warned Hitler that Britain would 
declare war “on all fronts” should one 
more unwarranted move be made by 
Germany against any country. (It can- 
not be said, however, that Anglo-Jap- 
anese or Russo-Japanese causes of dis- 
sension have been reassuringly modi- 
fied. ) 

24. Recent revelations are that eco- 
nomic, industrial, financial conditions 
in Germany—as well as in Italy—are 
not such as to inspire declaration of 
war. Germans and Italians alike have 
already had to draw in their belts to a 
degree hardly fathomable by those liv- 
ing in our still-free land. 

25. These developments were re- 
flected in mid-July by a substantial 
enhancement in stock market values. 

P.S.—But all this is no guarantee 
everything must improve. 





PRESENTING 


Heat-Proved Oils 


THE NEW PROTECTION 
FOR MODERN AUTOMOBILE ENGINES! 





—* 


MAKE SURE your motor oil vill 
stand up through the long, bot miles 
still abead...use the oils that bave been 
HEAT-PROVED-processed at the 


refinery to resist searing engine beat! 


Pienty of hot weeks still ahead! You 


owe it to your engine to give it SURE pro- 
tection—with a HEAT-PROVED oil that 
will stand up under heavy 

duty. Cities Service Motor 

Oil is HEAT-PROVED—-s0 is 

Kool-motor, the famous Penn- 

sylvania Oil. Both these great 

oils have passed the “super- 

heat” test in the refinery. 

Modern automobile engines, 

with their closely meshed parts 

and higher speeds, need these 

sturdy, durable protectors! 


AN OIL SAFETY SERVICE—FREE! 
The Oil Test Plate is a Cities Service “extra” 
that means safety and economy to thou- 
sands of car owners. It’s a simple, instant 
check on oil — a practical time-saver and 
money - saver. You can tell at a glance 
whether your oil is okay. It’s a free service— 
and one more proof that “Service is our 
middle name!” 


Find out today how this combination can 

benefit you. HEAT-PROVED oils and the 
Oil Test Plate are designed to 
promote efficiency and econ- 
omy. Get all the important 
details from your nearest Cities 
Service dealer . . . you'll find 
that it PAYS! 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


NEW THRILLING RADIO DRAMA 
every Friday evening at 8:00 o’clock, 
E.D.S.T. Hear an exciting chapter of the 
“Romance of Oil.” The program also 
stars Lucille Manners, Ross Graham, 
Frank Black and the Cities Service Singers 
and Orchestra. 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


CITIES SERVICE OILS 
“SERVICE. ¢s our middle name!” 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


OuR VAST progress in transportation, 
past and future, is only a symbol of 
the progress that is possible by con- 
stantly striving toward new horizons 
in every human activity. Who can say 
what new horizons lie before us if we 
can but maintain the initiative and de- 
velop the imagination to penetrate 
them—new economic horizons, new 
horizons in the art of government, new 
social horizons, new horizons expand- 
ing in all directions, to the end that 
greater degrees of well-being may be 
enjoyed by every one, everywhere. 
—ALFRED P. SLOAN Jr. 


The man who knows a lot but only 
does a little doesn’t get as far as the 
man who knows a little but does a lot. 

—TueE Hoticoa Review. 


The past, the present and the future 
are really one—they are today. 
—STOWE. 


Money is only good for the good 
you can do with it, and the comfort it 
may give. To work for money alone 
and not for the joy of accomplishment, 
one loses much of that deep satisfac- 
tion that real work can bring. 
—WituiaM M. Peck. 






Colors fade, temples crumble, em- 
pires fall, but wise words endure. 
—THORNDIKE. 


In every generation the men who 
maintain a high spiritual life are men 


who deliberately or self-consciously 


pull themselves together morally and 
spiritually. They do not indulge in 
self-pity, lose their tempers or shirk 
the responsibilities of life. They per- 
mit Jesus to enfold and unify their life 
in His. 


—H. P. A. Assort, D.D. 
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It is the calling of great men, not 
so much to preach new truths, as to 
rescue from oblivion those old truths 
which it is our wisdom to remember 
and our weakness to forget. 

—SIDNEY SMITH. 


I come definitely to the conclusion 
that man’s ideas were determined by 
the teachings of his childhood, by his 
business interests, by his environment, 
and not by logic. —STEFFENS. 


TAKE A VACATION 


If your nose is close to the grindstone 


rough, 

And you hold it down there long 
enough; 

In time you'll say there’s no such 
thing 

As brooks that babble and birds that 
sing. 

These three will all your world com- 
pose: 

Just you, the stone, and your darned 
old nose. 


—PHOENIX FLAME. 


Every man builds himself in the 
likeness of his ideal. 


—K. V. P. PHILOSOPHER. 


We do not need more men. We do 
not need more money. We do not need 
more materials. What we do need is 
something to give a man a new spirit. 

The problem of today is the 
people of today. It is people that make 
the times and not the times that make 
people. The trouble is with man him- 
self. —PauL GARRETT. 


When right, you can afford to keep 
your temper. When wrong, you can’t 
afford to lose it. —FRanK E. Pork. 








I am wondering if money were 
placed on the same basis as time— 
with every man having an equal share 
with every other, if it wouldn’t be 
treated just about as unfairly as time 
is treated. One would handle his 
money sanely. Others would never 
have any! To say that you did not 
have the time to do what could have 
been done is to acknowledge that you 
have been untruthful to yourself. It is 
the easiest way of getting out of ac. 
knowledging failure. 

—GerorcE MATTHEW Apams, 


The great end of education is, to 
discipline rather than to furnish the 
mind; to train it to the use of its own 
powers, rather than fill it with the ac- 
cumulations of others. 


—Tryon Epwarps. 


If you never break a promise, if 
you always pay the money you owe 
exactly on the day due, nobody will 
know but that you are worth a million. 
And you will be just as good a risk as - 
a man worth a million. 


—HAamMILTON Fisu. 


Dishonesty, cowardice and duplicity 
are never impulsive. 


—Georce A. KNIGHT. 


No fight was ever won yet, except 
by hitting, and the unforgivable of. 
fense in any man is to hit soft. 

—THEOpORE RoosevELt. 


A life worth living at all is worth 
living forever. .—WILLIAM Farnum. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 


published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Know ye not that they which 
run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prize? So run, 
that ye may obtain.—I Cor- 
inthians 9:24, 


Sent in by J. H. McNall, Chelsea, 
lowa. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders. of texts used. 
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If you had a Million 


W: ALL LIKE to dream about what 
we'd do if we had a million dollars. 


But suppose you really had a million 
dollars. How would you safeguard it, over 
the years, for yourself and your family 
to enjoy. 

Knowing that there is no such thing 
as an absolutely “riskless” investment, 
how would you invest this money with 
safety to provide a satisfactory return: 

We think you’d try to do just what a 
life insurance company does. Among 
other things, you’d try to follow, as far 
as possible, the wise principle of diver- 
sification. You’d “put your eggs in many 
baskets.” 


Unfortunately, even with a million 
“eggs,” the chances are you couldn’t fol- 
low this principle far enough—nor would 
you find it easy to investigate properly 
the many relatively small investments 
you would have to make. 


But a life insurance company like 
Metropolitan, holding many millions of 
dollars for the benefit of its policyhold- 


ers, can, and does, do everything possible 
to help safeguard its investments... 


‘To begin with, in selecting the avenues 
of investment which lie open to it within 
the limits established by law, Metropoli- 
tan compiles a mass of financial and eco- 
nomic information . . . then weighs it, 
thoroughly. The placing of every dollar 
is carefully checked by a staff of invest- 
ment specialists, each an expert in his 
particular field. And each investment, 
after it has been added to Metropolitan’s 
portfolio, is subject to constant study 
and analysis. 

Because the interest this money earns 
has a very direct bearing on the cost of 
life insurance to the policyholders, it is 
important not only that these funds be 
invested conservatively, but also that 
they bring in a reasonable interest in- 
come... thus holding down the cost of 
insurance. 


Finally, with so many dollars to in- 
vest, the company can take full advan- 
tage of the safety that lies in diversifica- 
tion. Thus, the dollars which Metropoli- 


tan invests are spread over many differ- 
ent types of sound investments, and in 
practically every section of the country. 
At the end of 1938, Metropolitan held 
more than 100,000 carefully selected, di- 
versified investments... reassuring evi- 
dence that the company makes every 
effort to achieve maximum safety for the 
funds it invests for the benefit of its pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries. 





COPYRIGHT 1939-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 16 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) De 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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Tides of Industry 


AFTER the interruption caused by the Fourth of July holiday shutdowns, most 
industries have once more resumed the uptrend that characterized operations in 
June. With the exception of automobile production, which is experiencing the 
customary slackening just before a start is made on next year’s models, all the 
key industries charted here registered substantial gains. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 


The number of manufacturers who 
are bringing to an end their output of 
1939 models is increasing. This has 
caused a sharp seasonal downturn in 
production, which will probably con- 
tinue until production of new models, 
on which manufacturers are now rush- 
ing plans, gets under way. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 


The upturn in steel ingot production 
in the latest week was bolstered by 
active demand for “miscellaneous” 
steel. This type of order represents 
increased activity in consumer goods 


lines. 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 
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Electric power production has made 
a strong comeback from the holiday- 
week drop. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Check payments outside New. York 
City reflect increased general business 
throughout the country. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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All classes of carloadings showed 
gains in the latest week, with miscel- 
laneous and LCL loadings leading. 
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Continued low prices for agricultural commodities caused the drop in the raw 
materials index. Finished products hold steady. (1926100) 














Try this tested 
strategy...and 


YOUR SPEECH 
WILL CLICK 


A few months ago, 18,000 people turned 
out to hear Elmer Wheeler in Dallas. 
Fort Worth gave him an audience of 
10,000. Over a million people have heard 
him talk in the last 24 months. Yet, until 
a couple of years ago, Wheeler never 
made a speech in his life. He was as 
stage-struck, as ill at ease at the idea of 
talking before groups, as any other ama- 
teur. "What," we asked him, "now en- 
ables you to draw such large audiences 
and get across with almost every type 


of group?” 
Tested 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


—is Elmer Wheeler's answer. It's a book that 
simply has no competition. It shows you how 
to put the famous "sizzle formula" into every- 
thing you say, how to dramatize dry subjects 
with showmanship, how to overcome tenseness 
or unforeseen distractions. It gives you the 
“tricks of the trade" that make your ideas 
register and get response. You learn what to 
do when the toastmaster “over-introduces” 
you, how to improve your delivery and voice 
—even how to dress, and why. Try Wheeler's 
tested strategy and notice the amazing im- 
provement in your next speech. 


THESE CHAPTER HEADS 
WILL GIVE YOU "A TASTE" 


Your speech begins the minute you reach 

the platform. 

—Don't apologize for giving the speech 

—Synchronize your sizes with showmanship 

—The XYZ formula for making word magic 

—How to test your voice delivery 

—What to do about distractions 

—Don't take a soapbox to the platform 

—The laugh on yourself 

—How to keep an audience of salesmen 
awake 

—The right words win audiences 

—Serve the steak the way they want it 

—Remember the dessert 

—Get audience action with questions 

—You can't make a speech through false 
whiskers 

—The art of NOT doing it too well 


5 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


Mail coupon below for 5 days’ free examina- 
tion. Don't keep the book unless you abso- 
lutely agree it will help you. 


FORBES, Book Dept. 
| 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. TPs 8-1 } 


Send me a copy of ‘‘Tested PUBLIC SPEAKING,” } 
by Elmer Wheeler. I will pay postman $2, plus few 
cents postage. It is understood that I may read 
and use this book for 5 days and return it for 

| refund if I decide not to keep it. (C.O.D. offer ] 

| good in U. 8. only.) 
ED. Seveews4wane ee ; | 
I Gb iikc.<4 ka oes edeens sh enens deaeheanerbeadnde | 
City . 

| [] Check here if you enclose $2 with 

| coupon. In that case WE pay postage | 

charges. Same refund privilege ap- 
| plies, of course. 
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Low-Cost Figuring—Portable Folder 


News of New Products, Materials 


Machines for Everybody 


In these days when business must be 
conducted with the utmost dispatch. 
most organizations consider an adding 
machine a necessity. But because it is 
a rather expensive item, many prob- 
ably don’t have available the number 
they would like to have. 

Here’s an opportunity for these peo- 
ple (as well as the small business 
which couldn’t invest in even one ma- 
chine) to fill their needs. They are 
offered a full-capacity adding machine 
at what the makers claim is “a new 
all-time low price.” 

The machine has many other advan- 


tages to recommend it. A case of spe- 
cially-developed molded plastic makes 
it light in weight (54% pounds), new 
and smart in appearance, and capable 
of taking hard knocks without showing 
ill effects. It is equipped with multipli- 
cation, non-print and correction keys; 
visible dials to show the progress of 
the work; totals and subtotals in red; 
and standard-size paper on which fig- 
ures are recorded. In spite of its small 
size, it can perform the Herculean task 
of adding up to $9,999,999.99. The re- 
cording level is set close to the top 
row of keys on the ten-key keyboard, 
and a light stroke operates it. 

The technically-minded may be in- 





Advertisement 


4 NEW WORLD'S RECORD 


. . - made on the International 


All-Electrie Wrifing PY Tit 


oo 





Operating an International All-Electric Writing Machine, Miss Marjorie 
Eisenegger of Cleveland, Ohio, recently established a new world’s record for 
transcribing copy from a dictating machine in competition. Miss Eisenegger 
averaged 101 words per minute for a 30-minute period. “The International,” 
she states, “is the fastest machine and the easiest to operate | have ever used.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, Wt. Y. 
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terested in knowing that construction 
has been so simplified that only one. 
third the number of parts ordinarily 
used go into its construction. (1-81) 


Faster Folding 


Another contribution toward speed 
and labor saving in the office is a por. 
table letter-folding machine, taking up 
no more space than a typewriter, which 
will fold paper of any weight, texture 
or finish in all standard folds. 

It is available in hand-operated as 
well as electrically-operated models. 
Both are portable, and are equipped 
with automatic paper feed. They stack 
the folded papers in perfect rotation. 

The machine will turn out from 
3,000 to 5,000 pieces an hour, we are 
told, depending on the type of fold. 
This makes possible a tremendous sav- 
ing of time in business and profes. 
sional offices and banks, which send 
out quantities of letters, statements, 
circulars, etc.; and in stores with a 
long list of monthly accounts. (2-81) 


Color Restorer 


If you want to spruce up your car 
after hard Summer usage, there is a 
black dressing that will restore the 
original color to tires, rubber mats 
and running boards. It can be applied 
easily with a damp sponge or cloth, 
and is harmless to all surfaces, the 
makers say. 

Exposure to all kinds of weather, 
and accumulated dirt are what cause 
the rubber to look dingy and grey. 
The new finish removes the dirt and 
blackens the discolored parts. (3-81) 


Self-Contained Power Sets 


Diesel-electric sets of 15 and 20-kilo- 
watt capacities are now available at 
prices approximately the same as those 
for gasoline generators of the same 
capacity. 

All electrical equipment is built in, 
and the sets can be set up and running 
an hour after delivery, it is claimed. 
The only wire connections necessary 
are one from the generator terminal to 
the circuit breaker, and from the cir- 
cuit breaker to the distribution box. 
The sets require no special bases, and 
can be set down anywhere. 

Many uses suggest themselves—for 
operating air-conditioning and storage 
refrigeration machinery; providing 
power for lights for trailer and con- 
struction camps; and floodlighting 
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athletic fields. Pumping and power 
plants, hotels and hospitals can use 
them as auxiliary power. (4-81) 


Low-Cost Protection 


Aimed at filling the needs of the 
low-cost housing field, small store and 
farm, is a low-priced circuit breaker 
that will cost only fractionally more 
than the switch and fuse equipment it 
is designed to supplant. 

The unit is compact and adapted to 
flush or surface mounting. No live 
parts are exposed. It is factory cali- 
brated and sealed, so that it will al- 
ways interrupt the circuit under the 
same overload conditions. No parts 
need to be replaced to restore service. 
You just flip the switch. (5-81) 


Better Reception 


A portable radio with a detachable 
wavemagnet is the newest contribution 
to better radio reception en route. The 
wavemagnet is built into the back of 
the radio, but it may be snapped off 
when necessary and attached, by 
means of suction cups, to the window 
of railroad car, airplane, steamer or 
bus. The user will then be sure of get- 
ting good reception in spite of the 
usual obstructive shielding effect of 
such metal-constructed vehicles. 

It is also useful in buildings where 
there is a preponderance of metal in 
the construction, or where outside 
aerials are not practical. (6-81) 


Telegraphics 


A one-piece squirrel cage rotor wind- 
ing made of pure copper possesses high 
electrical conductivity, low thermal ex- 
pansion and high mechanical strength 
under abnormal temperatures. It is de- 
signed for squirrel cage motors used in 
starting, plugging and reversing duties. 
(7-81) 

A pigmented version of the weld- 
spatter preventive which we described 
previously (July 15, 1938) is used in 
lap welding to prevent corrosion at the 
point where the plates overlap. It 
should prove popular with shipbuild- 
ers, pipe and tank manufacturers and 
other fabricators of products requir- 
ing lap-welded joints. (8-81) 

—A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
tems which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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THE KNACK 
OF SELLING YOURSELF 


Are You Interested in... 


Keeping yourself in the spotlight 

How to stay young the rest of your life 
Eight tips for successful public speaking 
Put up a front—and get away with it 
Quick approach to writing effectively 

The richness you are going to deliver 
Eleven ways to be an enthusiastic person 
Speak up for yourself!—no one else will 
Exercises in creation, invention, production 
Creating an illusion of super-ability 
Learning to speak correctly 

How to develop a personality that clicks 
Be egotistic—and make them like it 
Approach-—the art of making contacts 
Letters that uncover a world of friends 

The secret of being a good mixer 
Guts—how to carry a punch and use it 
When “ignorant nerve" comes in handy 
Compiling lists of worth-while connections 
How to get people to help you 

The price you put on your own head 

Eight main ways of selling yourself 
Developing a natural front 

The value of making yourself a nuisance 
How to get people to like you a lot 
Think straight—the basic rules of logic 
When to use “high pressure" tactics 
Getting others involved in your projects 
Making people do what you want them to do 
The invisible art of suggestion 

That air of assurance—how to cultivate it 
Calling people by their first names 

Marks of a high-keyed expensive employee 
Putting pep into your get-ahead plan 
Legitimate bribery—devices in opportunism 
Playing politics—the democratic attitude 
Be consistently selfish—it pays dividends 
Close range study of "big-shots”’ 

Making 100 important contacts in a year 
How to cultivate a radical streak that pays 
Why wait for dead men's shoes? 

When to go over the other man's head 
Simple practices in courtesy that pay dividends 


Boiling it all down to a formula that will work 
for you and help you to sell yourself. 


..- aren't those the things you would 
like to know about? They are all in 
this new, different book! 


em eee ee ee 


Daring New Book Tells You How 


And now a sensational, daring 
new book brings you the answer 
to this vitally important problem 
of selling yourself. Written by 
James T. Mangan, advertising 
manager of Mills Novelty Com- 
pany and internationally known 
business psychologist, “The 
Knack of Selling Yourself” tears 
the lid off that great delusion 
that “merit sells itself.” He 
shows how the people who get 
the big money and the promo- 
tions are those who know how 
to put themselves over with the 
boss or with the buyer. 


Not Just Why—But How 


There are no sacred cows in 
this book. The author rips the 
veil off all the old-fashioned 
copy book maxims for success. 
And he not only tells you WHY 
you must sell yourself, but 
HOW. He gives you an exten- 
sive set of exercises, practices, 
routines, practical hints, helps 
and suggestions on simple things 
to do. 


No previous book has taken 
up this primary human problem 
in such extensive detail. It charts 
a practical course for every man 
and woman who has latent abil- 
ity and wants to market that 
ability at the highest price. It 
presents the practical “Get 
There” system of life as opposed 
to the theoretical copy book 
system which usually leaves us 
where we started. 


Send for it Today! You Can Start Using It at Once 
FORBES, Book Department, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. K-8-1 


Please send me a copy of “The Knack of Selling Yourself.” I will pay postman $2.50 


plus few cents 


stage. It is understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 


return it for refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C. O. D. offer good in U. S. only.) 


(1 Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage charges. 


Same refund privilege applies, of course. Note: N. 


Y. City residents add 5c for Sales Tax. 
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STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
CRUISE BOOKINGS 
AIR TICKETS 


All Lines « At No Extra Cost 


Up-to-date information on 
rates, schedules, hotels for 
all parts of the world. Call, 
write or phone... 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 


65 Broadway, New York 
or 
Any American Express Office 





American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds 
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RIVERSIDE 


The nation’s largest military preparatory school. 
Two plants—recent additions cost more than 
$300,000. 00. Fall and Spring in the invigor- 
ating climate of Blue Ridge Mountains; 
Winter at Hollywood (near Miami), Florida. 
Aviation, ocean sports, golf, two gymnasiums, 
tiled swimming pool, tennis, etc. Individual 
attention of faculty who live in same buildings 
and eat at same tables with cadets. Separate 

re Junior School. The economy, 

AA\i% record of achievement, and guar- : 

aii antee of progress appeal to par- ss 
ents. $1044 covers every S 
possible expense. Write 
for Catalogue— : 


GENERAL SANDY g@ 
BEAVER, Pres. 
Box F 
Gainesville, Georgia 


MONTHS IN 
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WANTED 


part-time representatives to follow 
up recent expirations and to sell 
and service FORBES’ subscriptions 
among business executives in in- 
dustrial communities where we 
have no representative at present. 
Leads furnished along with effec- 
tive sales promotion material. Lib- 
eral commissions and bonus. 


Write today to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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DOW - = AVERAGES INDUSTRIALS 


Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


INDECISION as to 
market would jump, after having 
reached an apparent equilibrium 
around the 134 Dow-Jones industrial 
level, was relieved on July 17, with a 
sharp upswing. And it is now possible 
to make a guess as to the probable 
near-term limits of the rise. But, from 
this observer’s viewpoint, the longer- 
term is still clouded by war possibili- 
ties. 

The immediate cause of the market’s 
outburst was reports of an Anglo-Ger- 
man peace plan, later discredited. But 
that “cause”—plus some unexpectedly 
good business news, plus Congressional 
action liked by business — had the 
effect it did have by reason of a market 
situation which was the result of some 
accumulation, particularly in invest- 
ment-grade common stocks. That accu- 
mulation was partly in expectation of 
some business improvement, but more 
largely a spilling over of demand from 
the bond market which has reached 
fantastically high levels. 

It may be asked whether the work- 
ing down of investment demand into 
lower-grade securities is an expression 
of confidence in a real business re- 
covery, or a further expression of that 
lack of confidence which has concen- 
trated investment capital to an abnor- 
mal degree in low-yield bonds? That is 
a question which only the future can 
answer. 

Up to this writing (July 25) the 
market’s sudden bulge bears little re- 
semblance to the upswing of late June, 


which way the 


1938. Last year’s upturn, in six 
straight sessions of broad gains, lifted © 
the industrial average about 20 points 
from its dead-center. The first week of 
the current rise brought a net gain of 
less than 7 points, with two days show- 
ing declines and more than two-thirds 
of the rise recorded on the first day. 
One explanation may be that the busi- 
ness situation, while good, has no such 
leeway for sharp recovery as last year. 
The index of industrial production was 
down to 77 in June of last year, 
against 97 this year. But bank invest- 
ments, demand deposits and excess re- 
serves are also considerably higher 
than a year ago; and that, of course, 
is the basic situation underlying the 
bull market in money-rate bonds and 
other investments. 

To sum up: Since the market cannot 
yet ignore war possibilities, it seems 
doubtful that the Dow-Jones industrial 
average will be able to get above the 
formidable 146-150 supply area until 
the critical August-September war- 
threat period is past. Our “precav- 
tionary” stop-loss level remains un- 
broken, but would take profits on this 
upswing, with the thought that any 
upset now would drop the market into 
dangerous ground. Admittedly, the 
only thing likely to have that result 
would be another bad turn in Europe. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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9 Attractive Stocks 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


SomE of the companies whose stocks 
have been recommended here have 
issued excellent reports for the first 
half of the year. 

Bayuk Cigars reports $1.75 earned 
for the common against $1.05 last 
year, with sales of its featured “Bayuk 
Phillies” 20% ahead of the first six 
months of 1938, and July orders great- 
er than last July. Moreover, 4,500 
shares of the participating preferred 
stock have been called for redemption, 
and the remaining 8,400 shares may 
be replaced by a bank loan. The 
company seems likely to earn between 
$3.50 and $4 for the common this 
year; a dividend of $2 a year is ulti- 
mately likely. The stock should sell in 
the thirties. 

Earnings of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
for the first half of 1939 are expected 
to reach 80 to 90 cents on the com- 
mon stock, compared with 47 cents in 
the first half of 1938. In the full year 
1938, earnings amounted to $1.77. The 
company is in the strongest financial 
shape in its history, and the common 
stock certainly appears reasonably 
priced around 16. 

Chrysler has been doing well, and 
takes the lead whenever the market 
rallies. For those desiring active stocks, 
this seems one of the best. 

The “Sanforizing” process has been 
important for Cluett Peabody, which 
made new highs while the balance of 
the market was in the doldrums. In 
addition, many men today prefer to 
purchase low-priced shirts rather than 
pay the old-time fancy prices. In- 
creased earnings appear in sight; 
hence higher prices for the stock are 
likely. 

In the utility field, Public Service of 
New Jersey recently increased the 
dividend on the common, which yields 
more than 6%. My previous recom- 
mendation of this stock is repeated. 

Beatrice Creamery reports earnings 
of $3.36 for the twelve months ended 
May 31, 1939, compared with $2.47 
the previous year. Unit sales for the 
May quarter were 14% above the 
preceding twelve-month period. This 


stock, recently recommended at 20 and 
under, still appears attractive. 

Among the food chains, my favor- 
ites are Safeway Stores and Kroger, 
an extra dividend on the latter having 
recently been declared. Last year, sales 
of Safeway amounted to $368,000,000, 
and Kroger’s, $231,000,000. Setbacks 
have been dealt to anti-chain-store leg- 
islation in various states; therefore, 
the outlook appears brighter than for 
some years. Both earnings and finan- 
cial condition are excellent. 

If a real recovery gets under way, 
I would recommend Midland Steel as 
having exceptional possibilities. 

The feeling in many quarters is that 
a rising market is in prospect, particu- 
larly after Congress adjourns—unless 
trouble breaks out abroad. If the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages advance to 
145, the long downward line since 
1929 will be broken and this might be 


a significant indication. | would be 


particularly bullish, especially on util- 
ities, if there developed positive evi- 
dence that Roosevelt will not be a can- 
didate for a third term. An English- 
Russian alliance would also be of great 
importance. 

We have been experiencing a pecu- 
liar condition: many important indus- 
tries have been making little or no 
earnings, such as the steels, coppers, 
oils, textiles, railroads. Many of the 
business indices have been satisfac- 
tory; on the other hand, many com- 
modities have been declining, particu- 
larly agricultural products. Retail sales 
are good; residential construction is 
active. Idle money is frantically seek- 
ing yields; hence, the few stocks that 
are showing excellent earnings are in 
demand, while most others do nothing. 

At this time the feeling is growing 
that the market has commenced to dis- 
count the end of the New Deal and is 
probably making a dramatic, historic 
turning-point from the depths of de- 
spair. The chances are that a big re- 
covery is ahead and I advise purchases 
of our favorite stocks. Large percent- 
age advances are possible. 


—July 25, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


New Business Ideas 


YOU WILL FIND new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets, catalogs and fold- 
ers. Write to the companies listed for 
free copies. 


Stoppinc Prorit Leaks BEYOND THE PRo- 
pucTION Line. What factors cause excessive 
packing and shipping costs, how to find the 
source of these losses, and how to eliminate 
them. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 


How to Repuce Notse. With industry now 
beginning to realize that noise has definitely 
bad effects on employee efficiency, this fold- 
er on the why and wherefore of one type of 
noise-reducing material is timely. Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


CarrieR CONDENSED CaTaoc. Designed for 
quick reference, this catalog for 1939-1940 
contains data on application, operation, in- 
stallation, dimensions and capacities of air- 
conditioning, refrigeration and _ heating 
equipment for industrial use. Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dyes. New light on a widely-misunderstood 
subject: American-made dyes, their uses and 
qualities, and their place in the American 
industrial pattern. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 


CuristMAs Packacinc. Here is a booklet 
full of ideas for special Christmas packaging 
of merchandise, something it’s time to think 
about right now. Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


WuerRE THE West Becins. Fort Worth 
proudly reviews its accomplishments since 
its founding ninety years ago, and details 
the reasons why it is a good city for indus- 
try to locate in. Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce, Fort Worth, Texas. 


IpeaAt CataLtoc & Hanpsoox. New catalog 
of one line of motor and other maintenance 
equipment, and electrical specialties. In- 
cludes also advice on the operation of com- 
mutators and direct current generators, plus 
engineering data and tables. Ideal Commu- 
tator Dresser Co., Sycamore, III. 


Macuine Toots anv You. A basic guide to 
the machine-tool industry—what it is, what 
it means, how it operates, together with 
definitions of terms, explanations of trends 
and policies. National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tue Story oF Turee Eras. Graybar com- 
memorates its seventieth birthday with a 
history, beautifully illustrated and written, 
which tells of the company’s progress and 
growth in terms of the nation’s development. 
Graybar Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
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An amazing spontaneous response, utterly unsolicited, has 
come from readers following publication in our last issue 
of the Editorial, “Convictions Not For Sale,” in which it 
was revealed that many readers, especially in the South, 
had cancelled their subscriptions because of our criticisms 
of New Deal policies and spendings. Several offers have 
come to replace every cancelled subscription. These are 


I want to congratulate you upon your 
splendid comments “Convictions Not For 
Sale.” I have been most favorably impressed 
for many years by your fearless attitude 
in saying what you thought—let the chips 
fall where they may. There can be no doubt 
in my mind but that the continued ham- 
mering against what you believe to be un- 
sound experiments and theories by you and 
many others has had much to do with bring- 
ing our country back to sound fundamentals 
and economics.—A. E. Duncan, chairman, 
Commercial Credit Co. 


Your “Fact and Comment” in the July 
15th issue is the best two pages I’ve read 
in a long time. Could this issue be mailed 
to a lot of individual readers? I am sure 
it would set them thinking!—Martin L. 
ScuMupT, president, Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Your attack on the New Deal policies is 
fundamentally sound, and highly patriotic, 
and if you have influenced in any measure 
the American people to reject the New 
Deal, you deserve the commendation and 
support of true American patriots—E. W. 
Morrison, president, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas. 


I wish to congratulate you for your cour- 
age. It is refreshing to read a publication 
which does not tune its interests to the 
clang of the cash register—WinTHROP E. 
Apams, president, Rival Foods Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


I have before me the current issue of 
your excellent magazine and am moved to 
commend the article “Convictions Not For 
Sale.”"—J. W. Conant, publisher, Monte 
Vista Journal, Colo. 


I want to compliment you on the char- 
acter and integrity expressed in the edi 
torial “Convictions Not For Sale.” What our 
country needs today is more men, like your- 
self, who are firm in their convictions, and 
are not afraid to express and defend those 
convictions under all circumstances.—R. B. 
HastTIN¢s, vice-president, Hastings Sales Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


If there are plenty who do not like your 
writings, there are plenty who do. You are 
acknowledged as truly one of America’s 
great personalities, and you have well 
earned that by honor, ability and effort. I 
read your magazine from cover to cover, 
and your writings are always of interest and 
inspiration on business matters.—Rosert E. 
PFAEFFLE, secretary-treasurer, The Travelers 
Protective Association of America, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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As head of the Pursell Publishing Co. and 
president of the Citizens Legion of Michigan 
I admire your fight for freedom at your 
personal expense. I subscribed to your maga- 
zine for the simple reason that it is frank 
about the spending policies of Congress un- 
der Roosevelt. I wish you all the success in 
the world in your fight against policies that 
are ruining this country.—R. R. Pursetv. 


Your fight against the New Deal and your 
continued fight for America and American 
ideals are the main reasons I like your 
magazine better than any I read. If you 
will tell me how many subscriptions your 
attitude has cost you in Georgia, I will make 
an effort to get you twice as many from the 
business executives of the State——Rosert O. 
ARNOLD, president, Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia. 


I have just read your current Fact and 
Comment and want to say that those are 
brave words. I wish there were more men 
like you. More power to you!—C. F. Kietn- 
KNECHT, Washington, D. C. 


I cannot help but feel that if your “Con- 
victions Not For Sale” were the ruling senti- 
ment throughout the land most of our ills 
would soon mend. Concerning both local and 
national affairs, I hear so often the expres- 
sion: “Yes, I know it is wrong, but in my 
position I can’t say anything.” To my mind 
this is a far greater wrong than any of 
those deplored.—E. C. Garvin, Augusta, Ga. 


You are to be commended for your cour- 
age. If the government of this country is 
returned to sanity next year a large measure 
of the credit will be due to men such as 
yourself..-CuHarLes B. Mertz, Pelham, New 
York. 


| am wondering how your former subscrib- 
ers from the solid South can reconcile the 
old Democratic ideals with the present radi- 
cal New Deal policies. More power to you! 

S. TuistLe, vice-president, First-Tyler 
Bank & Trust Co., Sistersville, W. Va. 


If your criticisms have errred, it has been 
on the side of moderation. When New 
Dealism sets in, sense sets out.—H. E. 
Woop, H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


I want you to know that there are thou- 
sands of people living in the South who are 
with you 100% in your views concerning 
the New Deal and its disastrous effect upon 
business in general. Let me urge you to keep 
“hammering away” on the folly of continu- 
ing the New Deal “fool policies.” My best 
wishes for continued success in arousing 








deeply appreciated. But the jact is that the circulation of 
ForBEs is today far ahead of what it was when President 
Roosevelt took office. 


Apologies are tendered the many readers whose letters 
cannot be quoted here. Their encouragement, nevertheless, 
is gratefully acknowledged. 


public sentiment against the present hocus- 
pocus policies of the New Deal.—E. E. 
Frencu, principal, Nashville Business Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


I have to smile now and then when I see 
an article in Forses which puts you fellows 
on the spot for speaking your mind. I don’t 
agree with everything you print but I always 
realize that one sharpens his own wit on 
the hard stone of another’s opinion with 
which he does not agree. So just to keep 
Forbes coming, regardless of what else hap- 
pens, I am enclosing my renewal for the 
coming three years.—BurTon J. ALBERTSON, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


. IT am 100% American, but the impossible 


cannot succeed and that is the Federal Gov- — 


ernment of today. Your magazine has struck 
me as one of ‘the best of its kind published 
in the U. S. A—L. G. Ketcupaw, Circuit 
Court for Dunn County, Menomonie, Wis. 


You are to be highly commended on the 
stand taken in regard to the absolutely ri- 
diculous policies of the New Deal even 
though it has meant a great monetary loss. 
It is remarkable to know we still have many 
honest men who are not willing to sell their 
souls for a few dollars, or a temporary honor. 
More power to you!—M. L. Younce, Wichita, 
Kan. 


| want to compliment you on your un- 
selfish stand. I subscribe to numerous maga- 
zines, and think Forses best of all. Your 
judgment is very good and unbiased. Keep 
up the good work. I am sure that the ma- 
jority of sane, sound and sensible business 
men are for you.—Ray F. Mose.ey, Mose- 
ley & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


I appreciate the fact that your paper puts 
national patriotism ahead of personal gain. 
Any intelligent man who knows the ABC’s 
of business knows that the policies put forth 
in Washington today are ruinous to busi- 
ness. If they would leave us alone and let 
us go unhampered, we would soon have 
all our unemployed back to work and our 
country booming. If business men could 
get this idea over to the men who are work- 
ing for them so that they could see things 
in their true light, there would be no ques 
tion of Roosevelt running for a third term 
or no possibility of his being elected. I am 
thankful for Forses and its fine, outstanding 
policies—Roy O. Martin, president, Roy 
O. Martin Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 


Make no apologies. Time will show you 
are right. Just wait until the people start 
paying the bills of the New Deal.—. 
Deusener, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Make 1939 a Year of Achievement 


Read “Thoughts on the Business of Life” Edited by B. C. Forbes 







_peAneee hail this volume of 639 expressions of the world’s most vigorous 
thinkers, gathered during twenty years of discriminating reading by Forses’ 
Editors, as “an enlightened handbook for success”. You will, too, when you read 
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4 a COpy. 
|. 
e Defies Description The Wisdom of All Ages 
vs i i ie ° one ‘ . . ‘ 
t No description of the contents of this Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, 
ys well-edited, attractively-printed, hand- the philosophy, the inspiration of men 
mn cl alata. ache Miia Bi Bae who have left their imprint on our 
th ont J civilization: Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
ep tice. You must see and read a few Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
p- pages for yourself. One salesmanager Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
“4 did, and ordered 100 copies for distri- Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
bution to his men! Whether you eee ee pret t gyre oe 
i ata NE speare, a ison, colt ge, Lowell, Hub- 
le — a hundred me ; O bard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And among 
Dv- MAN in a hundred, you will find present-day leaders, clear thinkers such 
ck many helpful suggestions for getting as: John D. Rockefeller, Owen D. Young, 
“ more out of your business day—more Henry Ford, Albert Einstein, Roger Bab- 
“ out of life! son, Walter C. Teagle, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Walter Lippmann, Dr. John H. 
the Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, Charles 
ri- " Sites ee ~ LR : 
What Readers Say: M. Schwab, Eugene a Grace, Dr. Harry 
ven ; ae . Emerson Fosdick, Charles F. Kettering, 
88. Prage en pgpcgees Whe Daniel Willard, Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. 
wd er ne " “i Watson, Henry L. Doherty, Winthrop W. 
a M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio Aldrich, Dr. Christian F. Reisner, Charles 
ita, R. Gay, David Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray 
“It is the most enlightening guide- Butler and hundreds of others. 
book for the proper method of at- 
un- taining success it has been my good 
aga- fortune to study.” e 
our F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. 
ee — , 
m4 “In education its beacon light over- 
bn “So impressed I want 100 addi- looks the misty lane of ignorance. Mo _ NI 
lose. tional copies for distribution to our In commerce it finds an equitable M ny Back If Not Pleased 
personnel. norm that inspires employer and Order your copy today. Mail coupon with re- 
- J. M. J., Detroit, Mich. employed alike. In character it mittance of only $2. If, after a week’s examina- 
S . ° e ° 9 . . . 
os lifts one above the dingy distrac- tion, you don’t find it the most refreshing book 
BC's “It is a gem of the first water.” tive earth lights of night.” you ever owned, simply return it and your pur- 
orth Ot. KE Celenad J. N. P., San Marcos, Texas chase price will be cheerfully refunded. 
Dusi- . J. K., Colorado 
i let 
have a 2 - of Elbert Hub- [0 TT TO CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON ~~ 7777777 7 
our ard’s ‘Scrap Book’.” 
ould W. C. H., St. Paul, Minn. B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. T-8-1 : 
rork- Dear Mr. Forbes: | 
wo a ee a Send me a copy of your “Thoughts on the Business of Life”. Enclosed is remittance 
and this book as a valuable aid tomem- | of $2 which I understand will be refunded if for any reason I return the book within a 
| om bers of my organization.” , week. (On New York City orders add 4c for Sales Tax.) 
ding R. M. L., New York, N. Y. | ] 
Roy 
: a al hac erliacg -ainshi nl sha lee Bihar 'o Wik Ge Od Mo DANS sen Kha Sean «4 a een TeRD anata | 
“What a great kick I have been I | 
you getting out of my occasional dips ' pnsorss. 2.8... 6... ices cecccccceccenccsececccenccecccsecceceeccaseccevcevereencenee | 
start into your book.” I | 
_M. l | 
H. N. K., Hartford, Conn. Ra Re eS Wohl Sere aie vie enelas ag gts STATE 
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Congratulations 





Roy Stephens has been appointed 
executive assistant and Francis R. 
Cowles director of sales promotion of 
the International Business Machines 
Corp. Walter B. O’Donnell was ap- 
pointed salesmanager of the Inter- 
national Time Recording Division. 

Wirt H. Hatcher has been elected a 
vice-president of Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd. J. E. Archbell has been elected a 
director. 

Guy W. Wilson has been appointed 
manager of the transportation depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. E. P. 
Waller, manager of the department for 
the past seventeen years, has been 
made an assistant to E. O. Shreve, vice- 
president in charge of apparatus sales. 
H. L. Andrews has been put in charge 
of the appliance and merchandise de- 
partment. 

W. O. Lampe has been appointed 
sales promotion managei of the Olds- 
mobile Division of General Motors 
Corp. 

Marvin Greenwood has been ap- 
pointed general salesmanager of The 
Celotex Corp. 

















































































































































































































COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 51, quarterly, $1.50 per share 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 41, quarterly, $1.25 per share 

































































5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 30, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1939, to holders of 
record at close of business July 25, 1939. 





How .anp H. PE t, Jr. 
Secretary 








July 12, 1939 





























CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY | Inc. 


The third quarter Interim divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable August 15, 1939, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 25, 1939. Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR.. Treasurer, 













































































Tue Forses Stock Gue is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a_ stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Book Earns Earns, 1939 
Value 1938 m=months 
$12 $1.20 $0.34, 3 m 
15 1.47 0.40, 3 m 
13 [e: - sssees 
15 132+ 0.337, 3 m 
18 1.04; 1.98,3 m 
91 . Sa 
33 1.44 0.40, 3 m 
46 Se “Sskiebes 
108 2.127! 6.157% 
Nil 8.667 2.12+,3 m 
ll ee - scakin 
9 aa 
11 0.08} 0.004, 3 m 
28 1.16¢ 0.10, 3 m 
36 | a= 
136 Ses 
126 8.32 4.78, 6 m 
24 | a 
3 OO 7 
58 1.10 0.43, 9 m 
14 li 
22 BT = sevens 
260 0.83 2.917,5 m 
56 1.40 0.40, 6 m 
39 et wanes 
119 6.047 2.757, 5 m 
32 0.85¢ 0.267, 3 m 
46 5.78 2.50, 6 m 
13 0.07 0.49, 3 m 
117 0.70+ 0.17,3 m 
25 oe. | sesnen 
16 0.01¢ 0.50,3 m 
68 1.037" 1.097 
66 2.25 0.83, 3 m 
6 Ree 6 Sasless 
41 2) ae 
15 112 0.10,3 m 
154 ee: ei, 
6 0.26 0.71, 3 m 
6 1,19" 0.10+¢ 
37 ae ~ peebee 
50 2.62 0.67, 6 m 
39 4.32 2.67, 3 m 
2 5.95 1.21, 3 m 
12 0.31 0.32, 3 m 
29 4.60 0.86, 3 m 
6 0.11¢ 0.08, 3 m 
4 0.08 0.10, 5 m 
47 2.09 1.09, 3 m 
19 _ |. es 
34 2.17 221° 
20 1.10 0.15,3 m 
31 3.18 1.32, 6 m 
142 ST -<csesee 
24 REET" sasees 
4 0.17 0.15, 3 m 
242 0.30+ 0.96, 5 m 
83 2.34¢ 0.337, 5 m 
20 1.60 0.41,3 m 
7 | Zio 
41 3.74 1.53, 3 m 
67 oe sere 
15 1338 1.35, 3 m 
13 0.307 0.29,3 m 
118 8.82+ 2.267, 5 m 
12 0.96 0.57, 6 m 
12 2.50 1.44, 6 m 
51 eS 
19 mae 1.18, 3 m 
16 0.857 0.337, 3 m 
4 0.72 0.24, 3 m 
22 0.297" 0.17¢° 
25 See 86 a ens 
27 Sn os 
159 109 1.737,5 m 
13 0.53 0.87" 
2 4.17 2.16, 3 m 
37 7.34 1.84, 3 m 
16 2.94¢ 0.55+, 3 m 





Div. 

1938 
Addressograph-Mult....... $1.40 
a 1.50a 
ee ee 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... ae 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... ... 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
Allio(ieeimers 2c cccccccss 1.50 
Asnericam Cam. ...c0scccce 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... as 
Amer. & Foreign Power...  ... 
American International... . si 
Amer. Locomotive......... — 
American Radiator........ 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ ay 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 2.25 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 1.25 
ae he ee 9 


American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen ....e.cccses 


Anaconda Copper......... 0.50 
SS ale 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... acm 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F...  ... 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... cae 
Barber Asphalt ........... -_ 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 5.50a 
Bendix Aviation .......... nes 
Bethlehem Steel .......... mE 
Borden Company.......... 1.40 
oN ee ere 0.25 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. ... 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.40 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.50 
California Packing........ 1.25 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 0.25 
Oo i see 5 
Celanese Corp............ pale 
SINE GR, ovccccesvess ? 
Corso de Pan00....c0ccss. 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2 
ee ee 2 
NN SRS 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec..... oe 
Commercial Credit ........ 4 
Commercial Solvents ...... 


Commonwealth & Southern = 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 


Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 
Continental Can.......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Crucible Steel............ ‘ 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co....  ... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... ... 
Diamond Match.......... 1.25 
Dome Mines.............. 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.25 
Eastman Kodak........... 6.50 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 1 
Electric Power & Light... . si 
— . ee 
General Electric ......... 0.90 
General Foods ........... 2 
General Mills ............ 3 
General Motors .......... 1.50 
General Railway Signal... 0.50 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.70 
OSS OS re 0.50 
ee a ee oe 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 0.25 
Great Northern Pfd....... date 
Hecker Products.......... 0.60 
Hershey Chocolate........ 3 
Household Finance........ 5a 
Hudson Motor............ 


Div. 

1939 

$0.70 
0.75 
0.65 


0.50 
3 


1.50 
6.75 
2:50 
0.50 


0.50 


3.758 
0.25 
0.60 
0.50 
0.25 
0.30 


1.50 
1.50 
250 
4.50 
1.25 


0.50 
1.50 
2.874% 
1.50 


0.30 
0.75 
0.85a 
2.25 
3 


Prices 1939 Prices 


High Low Now 
274%- 19% 2 
655%- 45% 57 
10 - 6% 8 
1%4- %& 1 
28%4- 14 19 
193 -1514% 170 
48%4- 28 38 
1005%- 83% % 
35 -17% 23 
35- 2 3 
7%- 4% 6 
30%- 14% 
18%- 10% 3 13 
22%- 11% 15 
5356- 354% 47 
22%- 15% 18 
170%-148 167 
89%4- 754% % 
6%- 3% 5 
36%4- 20% 27 
6%- 3% 4 
10%- 5% #£8 
42%- 234% 
23%4- 18% _ ~«21 
17%- 9% 13 
8%- 4% 6 
21%- 10% 14 
12% -113% 123 
29%- 16% 2% 
80 -50% 61° 
21%- 16% 21 
32 - 18% 2% 
13%- 7% 13 
25%%- 13% 25 
18%- 11 14 
205%- 13% 2 
20%%- 12 18 
94%4- 66 78 
25%- 13% 25 
19%- 10 13 
52%- 32 39 
40%- 27 36 
85%4- 535% 82 
133-114 127 
9 - 5% 7 
57 - 38% 50 
12%- 9 ll 
2%- 1% 2 
35 - 27 32 
9%. 7 8 
44 -32% 39 
31%- 20% 22 
66%- 54% ~—sO61 
47%4- 244% 34 
5§ . 8 4 
7%- 4% 6 
25%- 12% 18 
8%4- 4 5 
34%4- 28 34 
33%- 30% 33 
159 -126%4, 158 
1861%4-138% 170 
38%- 22% 36 
12%- 6% 8 
2%- 1% 2 
445¢- 31 39 
47%- 365% 47 
9 -72% % 
515g- 363% 48 
28 - 14 19 
8%- 5% 7 
244%4- 14% ~=«i2B 
24%- 13% 
38%%- 21% ~=—- 32 
31%- 16% 27 
13%- 8% 12 
64%4- 54 64 
71%- 61 72 
8%- 4% 6 
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Book Earns Earns, 1939 Div. Div. Prices 1939 Prices 
Value 1938 m=months 1938 1939 High Low Now 
a Ere ee: Interboro Rapid Tran. (r). ... an 9%- 4% 6 
$55 $10.63 $2.62,3 m Int. Business Machines.... $6' $4.50¢  19534-155 185 
68 mee” sis®aus Int, Harvester ..0..cccces 2.15 1.20 6656- 48 58 
14 2.09 0.62, 3 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 1 55%- 42% 50 
30 1.10 O10, Sm. Ink Tek & Tel... .ccccccce Bae ‘ 95%. 5% 6 
45 1.09 1.11, 6m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 : 105 - 65% #80 
30 Re weeks Kennecott Copper......... 1.75 0.75 4436- 28 37 
20 ee?!) aise ar ). ea 1.20 0.90 255%- 20 25 
27 2.05 1.25, 6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 190a 145a 28%- 20% 28 
16 1.57 1.06, 6 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 1.25 1.50 56%- 36% 53 
38 Sa.  ssahes Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 3 108%- 99% 108 
49 4.802 4.62 tke rakdanees 3a 1.50a 54%4- 35 46 
26 151 0.33, 3 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 1.05 0.75 22%4- 17 21 
18 ee “wanes Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.40 0.60 243%%- 19% = 23 
64 L56t 0.367, 3:m Mack Tenck......<.:.... 0.25 mae 30%- 18% 23 
41 ae. casino a Se 2 1.50 43%- 30% 833 
25 ee McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 or 18%- 8% 12 
32 0.56 0.02+,3 m Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.25 16%- 11% #13 
33 3.50 0.78, 3 m Montgomery Ward........ 1.50 la 55%- 40% 55 
10 1.807* 0.347> Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 0.12% ... 9%- 5% 7 
15 1.76 0.79, 6 m National Biscuit .......... 1.60 1.20 28%4- 234% ~=«=28 
22 1.47 0.73, 6 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.75 26%4- 16% =221 
13 1.70 0.26,3 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1 0.40 17%- 12% #&;i7 
22 3.85 0.67, 3 m National Distillers Prod... 2 1.50 281%4- 23% £27 
22 128 0.28,3 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 93- 6% 8 
59 3.03 1.10,3 m National Steel............ 1 0.80 81%4- 52 63 
142 3.13; 1.367,5 m New York Central........ a es 22%%- 12% = 16 
63 9.58; 2.28t,5 m N. Y.,N. H. & Hart. (r)...  ... ita 1%4- % 1 
21 We Sexkas North American .......... 1.20 0.60 2636- 185% 25 
30 rrr Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 1.50 34%- 27% 32 
3 0.11} 0.02,3 m Packard Motor Car....... ae 4%- 3 4 
85 0.84 0.11,5 m_ Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 wate 243%%- 15% 39619 
25 i eee Public Service of N. J..... 2.20 1.85 393%- 314% = 339 
63 0.60 0.20,3 m Pullman Incerporated..... 1.37% 0.50 39%%- 23 29 
3 0.30 0.05, 3 m_ Radio Corporation........ 0.20 Di 8%4- 5% 7 
l 0.519 0.594 Remington Rand, Inc..... 1.10 0.60 17%- 10% # £13 
33 1.86; 0.02+,6 m Republic Steel............ fee ae 25%- 12% £18 
15 ry Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.90 1.50 45 - 35% 40 
43 ee Sears, Roebuck .......... 5.50a 1.50 801%%- 60%, ~=—80 
16 SS Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1 0.25 17%- 10% #12 
20 ee Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.25 13%- 10% #£12 
32 i See South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 0.75 203%- 14 18 
22 2.10 0.43, 3 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 137%a 29 - 23% £29 
200 181+ 1.287,5 m Southern Pacific ......... sities ee 21%- 10% 15 
157 2.69} 1.41+,5 m Southern Railway ........ ae Fat 234%- 11% #4«218 
4 0.62 0.12,3 m Standard Brands ......... 0.62% 0.37% 7%- 6 7 
56 2.23+ 0.03,3 m Standard Gas & Elec. (r)..  ... ae 4%4- 2% 3 
45 2.22 0.25,3 m_ Standard Oil of Calif...... 140a 0.60a 30%- 25% 27 
49 a Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 0.50 53%- 40% 4 
16 5.10 1.71, 3 m_ Sterling Products......... 3.80 2.85 79%4- 65 79 
12 0.24¢ 0.12,3 m Stewart-Warner .......... mth pare 125%- 7 9 
45 er Texas Corporation ........ 2 1.50 48%4- 34% 38 
15 1.81 0.37, 3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 1.50 3256- 26%4 29 
17 0.59 0.79, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 0.50 544%4- 344, 46 
4 rs TYGRGRIREEICR 26. cc ccc cscs 0.75 0.62% 7%- 5% 6 
37 2.41 1.17, 6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50 1 66 - 44 49 
28 2.77 0.58, 3 m_ Union Carbide & Carbon.. 2.40 1.40 901%4- 654% 84 
30 147 0.23,3 m Union Oil of California... 1.20 0.80 19%- 16% £17 
198 6.62 0.047,5 m Union Pacific ............ 6 450 104 - 81% 100 
10 2.05 1.38, 6 m United Aircraft .......... La 0.75 4236. 33 38 
3 0.07; 0.03,6 m United Corporation ....... nent ae 3%- 2 3 
56 3.55 299.6 m United Fruit.........ccces 3 a 81 - 62% 80 
1] 0.99 0.28,3 m United Gas Improvement... 1 0.75 13%- 11 13 
7 7.607" 1.75+¢ LE re ae at, 5%- 3% 4 
38 2.38 2.06,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry.... 2 2 49 - 35 45 
20 0.47¢ 0.127,3 m_ U.S. Realty & Improve... ets 6%- 1% 2 
22 “CLS So = ere a, feel 52%- 31% 47 
78 4.68 0.88,5 m_ U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 4 2 6514- 48 51 
117 | ee ea ee ee - Wet 70 - 43% 52 
176 157+ 0.78}, 3 m Western Union........... oe eee 26%- 16% 3925 
14 0.32 0.12,3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 0.37% 313%- 18% 24 
70 3.38 2.37, 6 m Westinghouse Electric..... 2.50 1 120 82%. 108 
21 Se > rapackid Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.80 50%%- 41% 49 
6 0.16¢ 0.05,3 m Yellow Truck “B”........ 21%- 11% £17 








Clarksville 
Comes Back 


(Continued from page 12) 











1 Deficit. (a) Partly extra. (b) Six months ended March 31. (c) Year ended February 28, 1939. (d) 
(e) Six months ended April 30. (f) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
h) 40 weeks ended June 8 (j) 11 months ended May 31. 

4 (p) Year ended November 30. 
Teported in receivership or reorganization. 
(v) Plus 2% in stock. 
(z) 40 weeks ended June 9. 


Year ended March 31. 
ended October 31. 


M stock. 
months. 


(s) Plus 20% in stock. 


(w) Nine months ended Mar. 31, 1939. 
**100% payable in stock. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(q) Six months ended December 31. 
(t) Plus 5% in stock. 
(x) Pius 4% in stock. 


(n) Year 
(r) Company 
(u) Plus 3% 
(y) Nine 






their crossroads schoolhouse to look 
at the bank’s color movies of local 
flocks and listen to factual talks by 
Bailey and his staff, they take it as 
helpfulness and not officiousness. 

But whether Bill Bailey is writing 
about cover crops or sheep or small 
grains, or talking about the Four Pil- 
lars of Income, he is not content with 
merely advising or suggesting. Toward 
the end of each of the bank’s printed 
letters, and sometimes tucked away in 
the middle for the impatient reader, is 
the clincher. It runs along this line: 
“Come in and borrow the money from 
us to do what this letter is talking 
about. We’re eager to lend it if your 
credit is good.” 

This is the formula: Show the need, 
and offer to finance it. Montgomery 
County farming has done an about- 
face as the result. Single-cropping for 
tobacco is almost extinct, diversified 
cropping is almost universal. 


PROFIT IS THE MOTIVE 


In three or fpur years, by prodigi- 
ous work and enthusiasm, William 
Bailey has changed the entire color of 
agriculture in a populous Tennessee 
county. He has changed the color of 
the farmers’ ledgers; they used to be 
written in red ink, now they are writ- 
ten in black. And the entire com- 
munity, landlords and tenants, country 
folks and city folks, have profited. 

But if you tax William Bailey with 
being public-spirited, he counters by 
citing his loan statistics. Most of those 
sheep, those hogs, those cattle, those 
terraces, those fences, those sheepfolds 
and cowbarns, the commercial fertil- 
izer. the seed for the cover crops—the 
money for them was lent out by 
Bailey’s bank. In a time when most 
country bankers are moaning about 
surplus funds, inactive loan demand 
and government loans to farmers at 
rates lower than they can meet, The 
First National Bank of Clarksville has 
its note case stuffed with current, good 
barnyard loans at 6%. 

‘Nothing public-spirited about that, 
is there?” Bailey demands indignant- 
ly. “If we hadn’t done all this work 
on farming, we wouldn’t be making so 
much money for ourselves!” 
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Background for NLRB Inquiry 


Most BUSINESS managers know from 
costly experience what happens when 
the NLRB comes to town. 

The map is dotted with communi- 
ties in which Labor Board elections 
have left key plants all but paralyzed 
by strife and bitterness between con- 
tending labor groups. In thousands of 
instances, the record shows, the NLRB 
hearings have generated unmanageable 
currents of friction among workers 
who formerly had been loyal and con- 
genial for years. 

Not until July were official figures 
made available to Congress on the ex- 
tremely close division of sentiment 
discovered in some plants, as between 
CIO and AFL allegiance. 

In twenty-five typical NLRB elec- 
tions during May and June, as offi- 
cially tabulated for Congress, the CIO 
won thirteen, the AFL seven, other 
unions one; and four plants voted a 
majority against all the organizations. 

These figures obviously reveal a 
deep rift in the ranks of organized la- 
bor, which inevitably is reflected in 
thousands of costly interruptions over 
union jurisdiction. 

But far worse from the standpoint 
of management and labor alike is the 
stimulation of bitterness and cross-fir- 
ing within a single plant, often be- 
tween men who have worked for years 
in complete harmony and goodwill. 

In an Ohio stove plant, for example, 
the CIO got 222 votes, against 215 for 
the strongest rival union; thirteen 
voted against both. Here, then, is a 
group of 450 men working side by 
side, with 222 officially recorded in one 
camp and 228 in two opposition camps. 
It requires no ocular powers to pic- 
ture the esprit de corps in such a situa- 
tion. 

The official record offers much evi- 
dence of heavy damage to tools and 
equipment following such elections, 
and hundreds of other cases tell of a 
general lag in production during and 
following election “campaigns.” 

In a California optical plant the 
vote was twenty-nine for the CIO and 
twenty-one against. An Alabama cot- 
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ton mill voted CIO 582 and AFL 537. 
A Massachusetts woolen mill voted 232 
CIO and 194 against all contending 
unions; an Qhio printing establish- 
ment voted ten AFL and seven against 
all; a New Jersey wood-working plant 
voted 156 CIO and 106 against all. 
So the story runs from Coast to 
Coast—each plant left a house divided, 
the workers scheming, conniving, bick- 
ering, often conspiring in hidden ways 
to cripple or handicap the productive 
efficiency of rival factions. And all of 
this is forced upon industry in the 
name of improved labor relations! 
Indeed, so militantly is it forced 
upon the country by Administration 
policy that supreme efforts have been 
put forth repeatedly by President 
Roosevelt since January to head off the 
thorough Congressional investigation 
now scheduled. Yet the evidence al- 


ready assembled in the face of this 
powerful Presidential resistance in. 
dicates that the coming of NLRB to 
town is pretty much like the arrival 
of a cyclone—plant morale is uprooted, 
twisted, smashed and dropped in a 
heap. 

Often, years of patient building in 
wholesome and congenial employee re. 
lations have been wiped out, and in 
its place is left an ugly smoking vol- 
cano of snarling and bad feeling be. 
tween the triumphant and defeated 
groups, whose relative strength some. 
times is measured by a margin of only 
a half-dozen votes. 


Government economists are not in 
agreement as to the degree that these 
situations, repeated in thousands of 
plants since the Wagner Act becaine 
effective July 5, 1935, have retarded 
solid recovery. It is significant, how. 
ever, that every government inquiry 
gives NLRB first, second, or third 
rank among the retarding forces, yet 
the Administration has exerted upon 
Congress every power of patronage . 
and purge to block clarifying amend- 
ments. As a result, this bureaucratic 
sabotage of American industry will 
run with a free hand until Congress’ 
1940 session. —-LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


Light From Leaders 


Modern business management is the 
foremost American profession, for it 
is the profession directing the main 
stream of the energies of the nation, 
it is the profession on which the others 
most depend; and it is the profession 
on which the country most depends. 
—WaLTter S. GiIFFoRD, president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


An increase of one cent in gasoline 
taxes, statistics indicate, has caused a 
5% decline in gasoline consumption. 

Dr. V. A. LESLIE, department of 
economics, American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 


We have not had a sound, sustained 
business recovery anywhere in the 
world since the World War.—Henry 
H. HEIMANN, executive manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


Those on government relief should, 
like the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia, surrender their right to vote. 
It is too much like a judge sitting in 
an action in which he has a financial 


interest. They should regain the suf: 
frage when they have again found 
their place in enterprises independent 
of the government.—GEN. James 6. 
HaRBoRD, chairman, Radio Corp. of 
America. 


One hundred years ago the average 
person had about 52 wants, of which 
16 were regarded as necessities. Today 
the wants number 484 on the average, 
of which 94 are looked upon as neces: 
sities—KarL Compton, _ president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Plentiful investment funds are now 
available at comparatively low interest 
rates, but unfortunately there is not a 
sufficient confidence in the prospects 
for profit. Still more unfortunate—our 
entire governmental policy, including 
our present tax structure, does not 
hold forth the encouragement and in- 
centive essential to establish that essen- 
tial and required confidence. Labor is 
concerned with all these problems.— 
MatrHew WOLL, vice-president, Am- 
erican Federation of Labor. 
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The world’s fastest highway is all yours, when 
you go out of town by Long Distance tele- 
phone service. No red lights. No speed limits. 
You reach your destination in about a min- 
ute and a half (average time). You settle your 
business through direct, personal discussion. 
Hang up — and you re back at your desk] 
Travel the Long Distance way often. For 


day, night and Sunday rates, consult your 


directory or ask the operator. 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits 
at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, San Francisco. 





By burning 25% slower than the average of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands tested—slower than any 
of them — CAMELS give smokers the equivalent of 


5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


SEEING 
Beuevine! 


oe expensive tobaccos, so inexpensive 
to smoke —is welcome news to millions 
who are keen for the smoking thrill of finer to- 
baccos! Naturally, a slower-burning cigarette, 
Camel, gives more and better smoking for the 
money. And now the impartial research of a 
leading laboratory proves that Camels burn 
far slower than the average of the 15 other of 
the largest-selling brands tested. Here are 3 cig- 
arette facts as reported by this scientific group: 


Camels were found to contain MORE TO- 
BACCO BY WEIGHT than the average for 
the 15 other of the largest-selling brands. 


CAMELS BURNED SLOWER THAN ANY OTHER 

2) BRAND TESTED—25% SLOWER THAN THE 
AVERAGE TIME OF THE 15 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS! By burning 
25% slower, on the average, Camels give 
smokers the equivalent of 5 EXTRA 
SMOKES PER PACK! 


In the same tests, CAMELS HELD THEIR ASH 
FAR LONGER than the average time for 
all the other brands. - 


SMOKING 


is ' 
ELIEVING: 


Right now — during the sum- 
mer season of extra smoking — 
begin enjoying the cigarette of 
extra smokes! Everyone can af- 
ford the coolness, the true mild- 
ness, the ripe, delicate taste and 
fragrance of smoking pleasure 
at its best. Yes, enjoy more 
smoking for your money, and 
remember the added bonus of 
Camel's costlier tobaccos. Try 
Camels—America’s favorite and 
thriftiest way to true smoking 
enjoyment! 





THE CIGARETTE 
OF 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS - 


Penny for penny 
your best 
cigarette buy! ; 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reyno!ds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Se'em, N Cc. 





